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PREFACE. 



The present opmculum aims at supplying a concise synopsis 
of the known /<w?^* of Shakespere's life, arranged — for the first 
time, we believe, iii literature — ^in strictly chronological order. 
These it has been the author's endeavour to distinguish care- 
fully from deductions made fipom them, or fancies arising out 
of them. The forgeries and fahricatiofis which have accumu- 
lated,, in modem .times,^ regarding the great dramatist and 
his works, have been sifted and criticized, and the results of 
these investigations are, so laid before the reader now as to 
enable him to decide upon each disputed point for himself. 

The introductory chapter contains an explicit statement of 
the Author's intention, means, and method. 

It only remains to be told that four papers published in 
the "British Controversialist " form the basis of the present 
brochure. The acceptance they met with from Shakesperean 
critics has encouraged the writer to venture on this re-issue. 
The writing comprised in them has, however, undergone revi- 
sion and re-arrangement J and these pagee contain consider- 
ably more than treble the amount of matter submitted to 
criticism in those articles. 

Some subsidiary matter and notes have been relegated to an 
Appendix ; and a " Tabidar View " of Shakespere's works, with 
their dates, compiled from the best authorities, has been added. 

It is hoped that the work will be found complete and useful, 
though concise. 
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NoTB.— In the following pages tke name of England's greatest dramatist will be foond 
differently spelled. With Madden, Hallam, Knight, &o., we believe the orthography of 
the poet's own handwriting gives Shakespere — as so we write it. In quotations from 
other books, documents, &o., however, we have not used any liberty with the spelling 
they contain. 



SHAKESPERE, 



INTBODUCTIOK 



** Whose lemembranee yet 
Liyet in men*8 eyes, and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing eyer." — CymbeRne. 

Shaxxspebb ! There is oonjoration and mighty magio in the 
name, and there is mystery about the man. The plaoe of his birth 
is a shrine for pilgrim feet, and Stratford-upon-Avon holds the dust 
of her (and England's) noblest intellectual son. Yet of this man, 
who '* was not for an age, but for all time," fewer memorials, it is 
said, are attainable or preserved than of almost any of Britain's 
mighty minstrels. Far away, in the time-distanoe of five centuries 
ago, " Old Dan Chaucer" shows himself as a reality, and no myth,— 

*' Singing he was, or floyting alle the day; 
He was as firesohe as is the mooeth of May." 

Dunbar, Gtiwin Douglas, and Sir David Lyndsay, appear in lite- 
rary history lifelike and solid. Surrey and Wyatt are known, 
botih in biography and romance. Sydney and Spenser are palpable 
and substantial figures in the tableaux of their age. The personality 
and " the very form and pressure" of many of the Elizabethan 
sages— Ealeigh, Fair^Bo, Daniel, Drayton, Marlowe, Chapman, 
Middleton, Jonson, &c., are known to the most casual readers of 
biography ; yet here is one — the greatest — of whom it has been 
remarked, " * Me lived ' is almost all that can be said." 

We remember the vividness with which the thought of this self- 
forgetfulnesB, and as it were, spirit-like impalpability, shone into our 
minds as we stood in the chancel of Stratford Church— the church in 
which he was baptized, in which he worshipped, where he mourned, 
and in which he now lies " so sepulchred," 

B 
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** That kingB, for ench a tomb, might wish to die;"— 

saw before us the bust that " was for gentle Shakespeare cut ;". and 
beheld the grave which held all that was mortal of him who was 
"not one, but aU mankind's epitome." A dear friend, now long 
and fast made ours, accompanied us,— and we recall the singular 
feeling with which we, almost simultaneously, remarked how diffi- 
cult it was to realize Shakespere in all the breadth, power, and 
geniality of his nature, as *' a visible presence" among men : he 
seems so much more like an impersonality, a shape, a shade, a force, 
a voice, than as a form shrouded in a " muddy vesture of decay," 
and as moving amid the casuaiities of time and space, possessed of all 
the attributes of man. And yet we had read, with some care, many 
of the abounding biographies of Avon's bard, and knew almost by 
heart those items of his life which research had rescued from among 
Timers *' alms for Oblivion ;" we had conned his precious pages with 
a lover's ardour and a student's zeal, and could not bear to think of 
him as one whose " soul was like a star, and dwelt apart" from 
human friendships, interests, aims, and cares. We were anxious to 
bring a feeling of his humanity into our souls, and to realize the 
period when 

" Melliflaotts Shakespeare, whose enchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was bnt WiU.^ 

We thought then, as we have often done since, of the remarks of 
Hallam, — " Of William Shakespeare, whom ... we seem to know 
better than any human writer, it may be truly said that we scarcely 
know anything. We see him — so far as we do see him — ^not in him- 
self, but in a reflex image ; . . . to us he is scarcely a determined 
person, a substantial reality, the man Shakespeare. ... All that 
insatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected 
about Shakespeare serves rather to disappoint and perplex us than 
to furnish the slightest illustration of his character." t We repeat, 
with a sigh, the curt summarization of Steevcns, '* All that is known, 
with any degree of certainty, concerning Shakespeare is, that he 
was bom at Stratford-upon-Avon, married, and had children there ; 
went to London, where he commenced actor, and wrote poems and 
;plays ; returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was buried ;" 

♦ See " Sonnets " 135 and 136, for proof of his enjoyment of this name, 
t ** Literature of Europe," vol. ii. p. 175. 
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and we were compelled to re-express the ejaculation of Carlyle, "How 
much in Shakespeare lies hid — his sorrows, his silent struggles, 
known to himself; much that was not known at all, not speakable 
at all ; like roots, like sap and forces, working underground !" Then 
we cast our thoughts from the brief, gossipping, uncritical " Life," 
prefixed to Rowe's " Shakespeare," 1707, to the sideAighted, pic- 
turesque, synchronized, though somewhat highly- coloured and 
imaginative, biography of Charles Knight, 1842 ; and recollecting 
the researches of Malone, Dyce, Drake, CoUier, Hunter, Bell, De 
Quincey, Wheler, Halliwell, Staunton, &c., came to the conclusion 
that it might be possible, by an exercise of discriminating criticism, 
to attain some more decided and realizable notions of the great dra- 
matist than we at that time possessed. With the view of attempt- 
ing this, we some years ago re-read a considerable amount of Shake- 
sperean literature, taking notes as we proceeded ; but other tasks, 
at that time, prevented the fulfilment of our design, and for awhile 
these notes have been laid past in a limbo of those interrupted or 
imfinished attempts which have now and again created excitement 

" In the quick forge and working house of thought." 

Our collection of references is dispersed into the libraries from which 
they were selected, and we are now living in a retired village, where 
the means of extended literary research are sparse and scant ; and 

" When to the sessions of sweet, silent thought, 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought." 

The recent discussions concerning Shakespere have forcibly revived 
the idea relinquished then, and we have resolved to sketch out our 
plan and lay it before such readers as we can find. The necessity 
for brevity laid upon us by the form of this publication, will mate- 
rially interfere with the literary execution of our design ; but it will 
have this advantage, that it will make our outline occupy a compass 
much narrower than we originally contemplated, and will therefore, 
perhaps, lessen its tedium to our readers, though it will certainly 
increase our labour. The accommodation of our original view to the 
exigencies of the present state of opinion among Shakesperean 
critics and readers will necessitate a remodebnent of our materials, 
a special arrangement of the topics of our research, and an extension 
of our subject itself. With this view we have selected the words 
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oontained in the title of our hroekure, as in onr opinion indnsiTe of 
all that we shall require, to consider. We make no pretensions to 
originality of research ; we have no " new facts" to reyeal ; no fresh 
materials to bring into the argument. We intend chiefly such a 
reconstruction of that which is already known — carefully discrimi- 
nating what is merely imagined, inferred, and probable, from what 
is founded on insufficient or untrustworthy OTidence— as by its 
method may lead us to feel the human in Shakespere's character ; 
as may bring him before us as a man ; as may show him somewhat 
in his habit as he liyed ; and, by an appeal to chronology, prove 
that» though we know too little to gratify our insatiable curiosity, 
we do reaUy know more than is commonly belieyed. The vagrant 
manner in which dates have hitherto wandered here and there, in 
the pages of professed biographers, has been quite mystifying. If 
it is only by " applying this to that, and so to so," that a memoir 
can be constructed, it will surely be well that these should be placed 
in their natural order ; for then and thus may we most likeHly 
break the spell 

" That does in vile mispriaoD shackle np" 

our thoughts of Shakespere, and so bring out the man as well as the 
dramatist. 

The fallacy with which we are now about to deal — ^viz., that we 
know little or nothing concerning Shakespere as a man, his worldly 
career, his personal character, his social and literary standing among 
his contemporaries^s one of considerable importance. The insa^ 
tiable curiosity which is felt regarding the "myriad-minded dra- 
matist," is, we doubt not, the occasioning cause, and the inducement 
of most, if not all, of those forgeries And fabrications, which from 
time to time occur to disgrace our literature, and to throw discredit 
upon the morals, as well as the critical sagacity, of men of letters. 
The great eras of Shakesperean criticiBm have as yet been also the 
great eras of literary imposture. Malone*s researches brought up 
a good many (unbelieveable P) traditions, scraps of poetry, &c. 
Theobald's deoeptiye fathering of his plays on Shakespeare is noto- 
rious ; so also are the infamous forgeries of the Irehmds. Kirk- 
man's trade fruuds are well known, and several minor transgressors 
have been pilloried, sooner or later, by the literary detectives. 
There has been, during the present century, a new epoeh in Shake- 
sperean criticism ; and there ha8> as usual, cropped up a variety of 
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scraps, miscellaneoiiB papers, <&c., of curious interest, but dubious 
authenticity; and these and other matters have recently excited 
considerable interest, and aroused a debate of some magnitude and 
importance. We cannot but think that, if we could in any measure 
allay this feyerish thirst after the (perhaps) unknowable, by bringing 
fairly and fully before the mind, in their briefest and most coherent 
^-t. e., their chronological form — ^we might do something useful to 
the present age, because we should then show, as we believe, — ^that 
a great deal more is actually, authentically known regarding Shake- 
spere than regarding very many of the other worthy occupants of 
niches in the Temple of Fame. 

It is true, as Emerson says, that " we are yeiy clumsy writers 
of history. We tell the chronicle, parentage, birth, birthplace, 
schooling, schoolmates, earning of money, marriage, publication 
of books, celebrity, death." It is also a verity that industrious 
researches have been made by antiquarians regarding these facts of 
his life — ^unimportant as they appear to be ;-^and that, '* piqued by 
the growing interest of the problem, they have left no bookstall 
unsearched, no chest in a garret unopened, no file of old, yellow 
accounts to decompose in damp and worms, so keen was the hope 
to discover whether the boy poached or not; whether he held 
horses at the theatre door ; whether he kept school ; and why he left 
in his will only his second-best bed to Anne Hathaway, his wife ;" 
and we know, by sad experience, that all that these indefatigable 
men have been able to furnish, are only a few " genealogical details, 
obscure allusions, identities, disputed readings, chronological argu- 
ments, and other matters of a like kind." It is difficult, any one 
will grant, out of such materials to elicit any strictly coherent and 
indubitable life-picture, or to reconstruct those diverse and far- 
«eparated facts into a well-compacted whole, or to revivify these 
dry and elemental items of the past into a consecutive life-history ; 
but we may, we think, so place these together as to conduce to th,e 
suggestion of a congruous whole, and lead to a truer and more com- 
prehensible estimate of the mere life of Shakespere, as a man, than 
'has been usual. If such a work could be accomplished, it woidd, 
we conceive, be useful, inasmuch as it would narrow the range of 
hypothesis, circumscribe the limits of forgery, afibrd a readier test of 
.fabrication, at the same time that it would also tend to content a 
reasonable curiosity regarding this "master of the revels to mankind." 
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CHAPTEE I. 

SHAKESPEBE'S ANCESTRY. 

" Honours best thrire 
When rather from onr acts we them derive, 
Than our foregoers."— ilXTt WtM that Endt WeSL 

L Patemdl. "Breakspear, Shakespear, and the like/* Bays 
Verstegan, in bia "Eestitntion of Decayed Intelligence " [Antwerp, 
1606], " have been surnames imposed npon the first bearers of them 
for valour and feats of aims." Bosworth field on the 22nd Aognst* 
1485, beheld the first of the Tndor dynasty proclaimed — '*£ing 
Henry the Seyenth." Shortly after this, Henry began to enrich^ 
with possessions and goods, according to their desert and merit, 
those who had then aided him. "For his faithful and approred 
service to the late most prudent prince, King Henry YU., of 
famous memory," probahUf Eichard Shakespere, of Snitterfield, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, " was advanced and rewarded with lands 
and tenements given to him in those parts of Warwickshire." He 
had two sons at least, Henry and John. The latter — ^bom, perkt^, 
about 1530— became resident in Henley Street, Stratford, prior to 
29th April, 1552. In that street, on 2nd October, 1556, he bought 
the copyhold of a house and garden, as well as that of a house in 
Greenhill Street, having a garden and a croft— ^. e., a small piece of 
pasture or tillage land — attached to it. A man of business, too« 
was he then ; for on 17th June, 1556, he was sued at court as a 
glover, and on 19th November, 1556, he impleaded a neighbour for 
unjustly detaining 18 quarters of barley. Aubrey says he " was a 
butcher;" Eowe, that he was "a considerable dealer in wool.'* 
In 1557 he was a burgess, a member of the corporation (for a 
eharter had been granted to Stratford in 1553), and, by choice of 
the court-leet, ale-taster for the borough, " sworn to look to the 
assize and goodness of bread, or ale> or beer," within its precincts. 
In that year (or early in the nextP) he married; for "Joan Shaken 
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epeare, daughter to John Shakespere," was baptized on 15th 
September, 1568. 

n. Maiemal. The groom of the chamber to Henry YII. was 
[Robert Arden, a soion of a family of the highest antiquity in 
Warwickshire. His son, also named Eobert, had by his Jint wife 
a family — ^at any rate, of seven daughters; of whom Mary was the 
youngest. "John Shakespere, having married the daughter and 
one of the heirs of Eobert Arden, of WiUmecote, in the parish of 
Aston Gauntlow," became under the will of the said Eobert Arden, 
dated 24ith November, 1556, possessed of "land in Willmeoote, 
called Asbies ;" as well as of the property in Snitterfield, on which 
his father had been reared. 

The Ardens and Shakesperes were naturally brought together, 
and the rising burgess of Stratford seems not to have advanced 
unadmitted claims to the hand of the heiress of Asbies, whose 
father had died in December, 1556. After this event, if we suffer 
rather more than a year to elapse, we mAj fancy that on or about 
Christmas, 1557, John Shakespere and Mary Arden, suitably attired 
and attended, arrived in {say?) Aston Cauntlow parish church, 
with full intent that then and there 

" All sanetimomoaB ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be ministered;" 

and that, no opposition being offered to their union, having plighted 
the full assurance of their faith, the ceremony of their compact was 
duly solemnized, so that, shortly afterwards, Henley Street, Strat- 
ibrd-on-Avon, was musical for many a merry hour. 

The young couple may have had a goodly round of visitings to 
do and to get ; and though the world was disturbed by wars, they 
seemed to enjoy both peace and prosperity at that time* In 1558, 
John Shakespere was one of the four constables of Stratford, an 
office then always held by chosen burgesses ; and in that year also, as 
we have said, Joan SluJcespere was bom. Bising in municipal 
dignity, in 1559 he became an affeeror — ^an official whose duty it 
was to fix and determine the fines leviable for offences against the 
bye-laws of the borough. In 1560 it is probable his daughter Joan 
—named after Mrs. Shakspere's ^eldest /] sister— died. He was one 



ilSei. Oft S^DeeoBber, 1568; Ids 
dso^derMBgiieiwiBlMptued; and on dOth April, 156S»aliewa8 
Varied. Inl56i]iewi8 amflmberof theCommon^anof Stnlfcr^ 
and to an imp og tant dociimail of tiiaft liall in that year, lie did 
(Ghariea Xni^it tiiinka^ in wwUim^) affix Ua name [or saik]. 
In fliafc avne year, lua 
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CHAPTEE II. 

SHAKESPEBES BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 

" This jewel in the world/'^Cymbelme. 

The circumstances of a child's parents, and the conditions of life 
around him, so influence his position, prospects, and progress, as to 
form a full justification, in all eofMiruetive memoirs, for taking these 
as bases of inference regarding the probabilities of a person's career. 
Indeed, the circumstances of the parents are the conditioning causes 
of many of the mental, personal, and social sufferings and exertions 
of their children, and no complete view of the formative principles 
of any man's life can be obtained unless we know the enyironments 
of his earlier years. For these reasons, as well as in defect of per- 
sonal anecdote and gossip, the biographers of Shakespere haye 
expended great industry and employedf singular care in acquiring^ 
from every accessible source, information regarding the Shakespere 
family, during the youth of William, their son, in the belief that 
thence they may infer, with tolerable certainty, the special influences 
which operated on the destiny of the mighty dramatist. In this, 
howeyer, they have only been partially successful. The following 
is, as nearly as possible, a chronological summary of the chief 
matters that have been learned, and of the deductions sought to be 
drawn from them, as premises, viz. : — 

1564. In the Stratford register of baptisms, under date 26th 
April, appears the entry [in incorrect Latin], " William, son of John 
Shakespere." As it was customary in these days to baptize as 
early as convenient,* a tradition ihsX he was bom on the 23rd 
April, the anniversary of the tutelary saint of England — St. George 
(equal to 5th Hay, new style), has been generally acquiesced in, 
especially as it was put into substantive form by the Bev. Joseph 
6Teene,t master of the Stratford Free School, about a century after 

* Edward Alleyn, the player, founder of Dolwich College, was baptized the 
daj after his birth ; Oliver Cromwell, ybtir, and John Milton, eleven days. 

t There was a Thomas Green, author of " A Poet's ^Hsion and a Prince's Glory," 
4to., 1603, who says of himself,—* 
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Ms death, and seems to be confinned, or at least to be implied (as 
it is generallj understood), by the inscription on his monument. 
Little more than two months elapsed before the beat of the hearts 
of the twice-bereft parents was quickened with anxiety for the life 
of their eldest son, and noto only child ; for the plague was in 
Stratford, and from June 30th to December 31st, the angel of death 
was busy. Of its inhabitants, 238 perished in that time. No 
Shakespere occupies that death-list. " Shakespere's home— his 
boyhood's home," and his birthplace, has never, we believe, been 
matter of dispute. An undisturbed tradition points out that house 
in Henley Street, which is now the property of the British nation^ 
as the place in which life dawned upon him. Frequent donations 
to the poor of the borough seem to prove that the Shakesperes 
were, at the time of his birth, thankfully enjoying prosperity, were 
kindly-hearted, and likely, therefore, to be popular among their 
townsfolk. 
The following items are the groundwork of this inference, viz. : — 
In the year of William Shakespere's birth [1564], ** the accompt 



" I prattled poesie in mj norse's arms, 
And, bom, where late oar Swan of Avon snng; 
In Avon's streams we both of ns have laved, 
And both came oat together,"- — 

and of whom Thomas Hej^ood says, ** There was not an actor of his natore, in his 
time, of better ability in performance of what he nndertook, more applaoded by the 
aadience, of greater grace at court, or of more general love in the city." He was a 
native of Stratford-on-Avon. He died btfore 1618. A Thomas Greene, clerk of 
the Corporation of Stratford, who speaks of ''my cosen (ie., kinsman), who is 
called Shakspear," if also known; unless they were both the same person. The 
Thomas Greene, gent., in articles of agreement between William Shakespere and Wil- 
liam Beplingharo, 28th October, 1614, may have been Au son; and the above-men- 
tioned Joseph Greene, if the son or grandson of ^tner of these persons, nu^ have 
known through ^kinsmanship the precise date. Drayton was a Warwickshire man, 
as were also, m aU probabiUtif^jiid^ng from the facts brought to light by Ma- 
lone, Hunter, Collier, &c,— Bnrbadge and Hemlnge. These things should be remen»- 
bered when we wish to understand Shakespere's g<nng to, getting on in, and 
attaching himself to the theatres in London. Neither should we forget that a 
Hathaway was a playwright, and that Shakespera's brother Edmund also became a 
phtyer. But these are anticipations of futurity in the present stsge of our subject. 
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of Jolm Tayler and John Shakspeyr, chamburlens," was rendered^ 
and in it we find, " Item payd to Shakspeyr, for a pec tymbur, 
iij 8 ;" while on January 26th of th^ same year, " the chambur is 
found in arrerage, and ys in det unto John Shakspeyre, £1 6s. 8d." 
On 30th August, 1564, he ** payd towards the releefie of the poore," 
twelve pence ; on Sept. 6th, siaspence ; on Sept. 27th, again sixpence; 
and on Oct. 20th, eightpence. 

That at this time, too, John Shakespere was a man esteemed and 
valued, as a careful, trustworthy accountant, and a man of business 
oapacity, may be inferred from the fact that he was more than once 
selected as actuary for the Corporation, when the chamberlains 
were unable to work the accounts themselyes, e. g. : — " Thaccompt 
of William Tylor and William Smythe, chaxikburlens, made by 
John Shakspeyr, the x?*** day of February, in the eight yere of the 
reigne of our Sovereigne Lady Elyzabeth," t. e,, 1564. 

1565. In this year John Shakespere was elected one of the 
fourteen aldermen of Stratford. 

At a hall holden in 1565, there is this — " Item : payd to Shak- 
speyr, for a rest of old det, £3 2s. 7d. ;'^ and to this is added these 
words : ** In this accompt the chambur ys in det unto John Shak* 
speyr, to be payd unto hym by the next chamburlens, 6s. 4d." 

1566. His second son, Gilbert, was baptized on 13th October, 
1566 ; and at Michaelmas, 

X566, John Shakespere, in two precepts of the Stratford Court of 
Becord, of this year's date» appears as the surety of Bichard 
Hathaway. 

1568, he was promoted to the office of borough or high bailiff. 

2569. In this year, the Queen*s players and the Earl of Wor- 
cester's players visited Stratford, and performed in it. The former 
received nine shillings and the latter twelve pence out of the town's 
fand for their entertainment. John Shakespere's third daughter, 
named after her eldest sister (dead) Joan, was baptized on 15th 
April, 1569 ; while in 

1570, he held, under Wm. Clopton, the tenantcy of Ingon 
Meadow, " a parcel of land " of 14 acres in extent, for which, with 
its appurtenances, he paid an annual rent of £8. 

X.57X. In 1571 he attained the highest civic dignity by being 
chosen chief alderman, and thus, in the punctilious age of Queen 
Elizabeth, became entitled to the respectful appellation, which he 
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afterwards gets in the parish registers, of (Mr.) Magitter; for ^ all 
titles of honour appear to have been orinrinally names of office," and 
that word primarily signifies a man who rules, governs, or directs 
either men or businesses. 

Id 1482, Thomas Jolyffe left lands to the Guild of the Holy Cross 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, provided that they " should find a priest 
fit and able in knowledge to teach granmiar freely to all scholars 
coming to the school in the said town to him, taking nothing of the 
scholars for their teaching." That guild was dissolved at the 
Eeformation, and its lands fell to the king. When, however, the 
town was incorporated, the Charter ordained "that the free 
gnunmar school for the instruction and 0(lflM;a^»onof boys and youth 
there should be thereafter kept up and maintained as theretofore it 
used to be." The preliminary qualifications for admission were — 
residence in the town, being seven years of age, and being able to read. 
It is therefore held as reasonably probable that, in 1671 — ^the year 
in which Eoger Ascham's " Schoolmaster" was published — Chief- 
Alderman Shakespere's eldest son, being able to read, had his name 
enrolled by the then master, Thomas Hunt, also curate of Ludding- 
ton, as a pupil of the town free grammar-school. School-hours were 
then lengthy, from daylight tiU dark in winter, and from six to six 
in summer, with suitable meal-intervals and play-hours. We are 
to suppose Master William Shakespere, with "his satchel and 
.shining morning face," wending his way daily to the grammar- 
school, which then meant a seminary in which instruction was 
given in Latin [and Greek, French, and Italian P]. The early- 
instruction was oral, and dealt chiefly with the inflections of the 
eight parts of speech, the formation of simple sentences, and the 
engrossing of these neatly in note-books. iEsop, Terence, Virgil, 
Cicero, Sallust, or Ceesar, accompanied with the repetition and 
application of Lily's Syntax, Horace, and Ovid, with conversational 
exercises, according to Donatus and Valla, usually finished the 
school curriculum. ^ Greek, — ^Lucian, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
Xenophon, in this order, were generally the authors. French and 
Italian were taught by and in conversations. 

The drill of a free grammar-school in the country, presided over 
by Curate Hunt, or Thomas Jenkins, his successor~(of which of 
these was Holofemes a caricature P), could not equip a pupil with 
learning like that acquired in the ancient City of Westminster 
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School under Camden — ^who, bj the bye, became master therein in 
1571. Ben Jonson's "small Latin and less Greek" is therefore 
to be taken not only cum grano salts as referring to points on which 
he prided himself, but as also implying the almost necessary in- 
feriority of rural to civic training in institutions so different in 
their appointments, and therefore as somewhat resembling Chaucer's 
jesting saying about French, " After ye maner of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe." Aubrey, says he "understood Latin pretty well," but 
his is only hearsay evidence. Capel, in 1768, with reference to, and 
in refutation of. Farmer's " Essay on the Learning of Shakespere," 
published in 1767, says on this point : — " It is our firm belief that 
Shakespere was very weU grounded, at least in Latin, at school. It 
appears, from the clearest evidence possible, that his father was a 
man of no little substance, and very well able to give him such an 

education He enga);ed early in some of the theatres, 

and was honoured with the patronage of the Earl of Southampton. 
His 'Yenus and Adonis' is addressed to that Earl, in a very 
pretty and modest dedication, in which he calls it ' The first heire 
of his invention,' and ushers it into the world with this singular 
motto [from Ovid] : — 

* Vilia miretar valgus, mihi flavns Apollo 
Pocola Castalia plena ministret aqoa;* 

and the whole poem, as well as his ' Lucrece,' which followed it 
soon after, together with his choice of these subjects, are plain 
marks of his acquaintan<9e with some of the Latin classics at least, 
at that time." He certainly possessed the power of translating the 
prime essence of Boman life and thought into the speech of England, 
and by the wondrous alchemy of his genius, gave to his imaginations 
the very elixir of immortality. It ought to be noticed, too, that his 
language is highly Latinized, and that, in many cases, he prefers the 
Bomanic signification to that in use and wont in his own day. 

On 28th Sept., 1571, the year of his chief magistracy, Mr. John 
Shakespere's fourth daughter, Anne, was baptized. 

1572. The aldermanship of John Shakespere expired 3rd Sep- 
tember, 1572. 

1573. Bichard, third son of Mr. John Shakespere, was baptized 
11th March, 1673. " The Earl of Leicester's players " received in 
1573 from the Chamberlain of Stratford the sum of six shillings 
and eightpence ; and next year, 
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1574, the same official pays "my lord of Warwick's players" 
Beventeen sMllings, and the Earl of Worcester's players five shil< 
lings and seven pence. 

1575. Two freehold houses in Henley Street were bought by 
John Shakespere during the year 1575. In the summer of that 
same year, Queen Elizabeth made her grand historical visit to 
Xenilworth Castle, and enjoyed the " princely pleasures " which 
her unworthy fayourite the Earl of Leicester had prepared for her 
reception, and to enliven her stay. As William Shakespere was 
then about twelve years of age; his father, apparently, in good 
circumstances; — Kenilworth is only thirteen miles distant from 
Stratford; and crowds from all mid-England were collected by 
the gorgeous spectacles and pageantry with which the Queen was 
welcomed, — ^it is probable (as Percy, in his "Eeliques," 1765, 
suggests) that he was a spectator of the cosUy magic of those 
festivities, and that he lighted the torch of his imagination at the 
blaze that shone around her Majesty while there. 

1577. In this year, Mr. John Shakespere begins to be irregular 
in his attendance at the meetings of the corporation ; and has one- 
half of his borough taxes remitted by consent of the municipality. 
He is reported by Dethick, Gurter King of Arms, to haye had in 
this year a pattern of his arms blazoned for him by Clarence Cooke, 
though he did not bear them till after 1697. 

1578. John Shakespere and Mary, his wife, mortgage the "land 
in Wilmecote called Asbies," to a relative (P) named Edmund 
Lambert, for £40, on condition, that it should revert to them if 
repaid before Michaelmas Day, 1580. In 1578, and on 19th Nov. 
of that same year, it is arranged in the corporation books that John 
Shakespere and Eobert Bratt, in regard to a levy of fourpence 
a week for relief of the poor, "shall not be taxed to pay any- 
thing ;" and it has farther been found that in this year the afore- 
said Edmund Lambert was security for a debt of £5 due to Mr. 
Koger Sadler, of Stratford, by Mr. John Shakespere. It seems, 
too, that about this time the interests held in the tenements at 
Snitterfield were parted with. During this year, it is generally 
assumed that William Shakespere left or was withdrawn from school. 

1 579. The sum, three shillings and fourpence, levied upon John 
Shakespere by the borough of Stratford, in 1579, for the furnishing 
" of pikemen, billmen, and archeri," is entered on the corporation 
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books as " unpaid and unacooanted for ;" yet, in a deed of the same 
date, he is designated a yeoman. This, however, did not keep the 
woe of death from his hearth ; for "Anne, daughter to John Shake- 
spere," was buried on 4th July, 1579. And in the chamberlain's 
accounts for 1579 we find the following — " Item : for the bell and 
pall for Mr. Shaxpers dawghter yiij.d." This is the highest fee in 
the list; and is not, therefore, in consonance with the supposed 
poverty of the family at this time. A John Shakespere resided 
in this year, and up till, if not beyond, 1583, in Clifford, — ^a pretty 
village about two miles from Stratford-on-Avon, — and we may 
mppose that this was the late alderman of that borough. 

The above facts have given rise to two hypotheses of very opposing 
natures ; firatt that of Malone, and the greater part of the bio- 
graphers of Shakespere — supported so far, if not indeed suggested, 
by tradition— that the prosperity of John Shakespere had suffered 
a decline ; and, second, that advanced by Charles Enight, that he 
had turned his attention more towards agriculture at this time, was 
living less in the borough, though still dwelling in the parish, and 
therefore paying his rents and bearing his burdens in the latter, 
though holding property in the former. " The lands of Bishopton 
and Welcombe, of the purchase of which by William Shakespere 
we have no record," and which he disposes of in his will uimer the 
designation of his inheritance, Knight supposes to be the lands pur- 
chased at this period. We have no account of the disposal of the 
properties in Henley Street, and it is difficult to imagine their being 
held by a ferson justly indebted to the corporation, or insolvent, or 
" depending " (as Malone has it) " rather on the credit of others 
than his own." But the registry of the Court of Eecord at Stratford 
from 1569 to 1585 is wanting, and research has as yet been vainly 
expended in attempting to make up the deficiency. We certainly 
incUne to Knight's hypothesis as highly plausible, and as fully 
> accounting not only for the apparent financial difficulties of the 
family, but also for the withdrawal of William from school — on 
account of the distance, and difficulty of attending, as well as for the 
vagueness and general inaccuracy of the village traditions regard- 
ing him. 

In 1579, the players of Lord Strange and those of the Countess 
of Essex held dramatic entertainments in Stratford, in the hall of 
the guild, under the patronage of the bailiff. 
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1580. The players of the Earl of Derby Tisited Stratford, and 
there exhibited as well as they could the transactions of human' 
passion, " set out with sweetness of words, fitness of epithets, with 
metaphors, allegories, hyperboles, amphibologies, similitudes, with 
phrases so picked, so pure, so proper with action, so smooth, so 
lively, so wanton," as to gratify their audience. On " May 3rd, 
1580, Edmund, son to Mr. John Shakespere," was baptized ; and 
in " A Book of the Names and Dwelling-Flaces of the Grentlemen 
and Freeholders in the County of Warwick, 1680," John Shake- 
spere, of Stratford-on-Avon, in the hundred of Barlichway, has a 
place. On or before the 29th September (Michaelmas) of this year, 
in the matter of the mortgage of Asbies,* the money in discharge 
thereof was duly tendered and refused, imless other, moneys in 
which they were indebted to the mortgagee were also paid — ^at 
least, so John and Mary Shakespere declared in Chancery, 1597. 

On and after leaving school, what did William Shakespere 
become? Seven attorneys practised in Stratford during his youth 
— did he ply the " the trade of Noverint " in an apprenticeship with 
one of themP as has been guessed to be implied in a sarcastic quip 
printed by Thomas Nashe in Greene's " Menaphon," 1589 ; did he 
exercise his " father's trade" P and was that — as Aubrey, 1680, says 
— a butcher P Or was this Shakespere — as a clerk above eighly 
years old, that showed the church of Stratford to one Dowdall, 
1693, affirmed — "bound apprentice to a butcher," but "run from 
his master to London " P It is now regarded as all but proven that 
Mr. John Shakespere was not a butcher to business, but rather in 
some sort a glover, woolstapler, sheepmaster, and agriculturist — as 
Elnight has it, "a small rural capitalist," — and it is yery probable 
that William, his eldest son, should take a share in the conduct of 
his affairs, especially as he seems to have been somewhat of an 
arithmetician and penman. In this capacity he might even kill a 
calf, yea, ** doe it in a high stile and make a speech ;" and that the 
love of the marvellous and the indistinctness of tradition — if Shake- 
spere spent his youth out of the barough of Stratford, all the more 
likely to be wrong — had so transformed the story. During his 
leisure, how did he disport himself P Did he, 

* On June Ist, 1581, Edmimd Lambert, and Joan Arden his wife, disposed of 
their interest in a propertj at Snitterfield, 00-inherited by the latter with other 
two sisters. These were the holders of the mortgage. 
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" Under the shade of melancholj botiglis, 
Lose and neglect the creepLng hoars of Time." 

Did he, with wise studiousness, " chewing the food of sweet and 
bitter fancies," " observe all qualities with a learned spirit," and 
note for after use the phenomena of Nature and the acts of men ; or 
did he, " like a wilful youth, pursue a life unprofitably gay," spend- 
ing his " time in the fencing schools and dancing schools, in stealing 
deer and conies, in hunting the hare and wooing girls'* ? Or can 
we fancy him — as Aubrey tells, on the authority of a Mr. Beeston* — 
as one who " had been in his younger years a schoolmaster in the 
country," and whose 

'* Study had made him yerj lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed" ? 

We cannot well decide. The tradition regarding the deer-stealing 
somewhere and at some time — even though it could be proven that 
Charlecote was not " an enclosed ground royally licensed," and that 
Sir Thomas Lucy was not likely to accost any one with a Sirrah, 
** you have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open my lodge," 
— cannot be pooh-poohed out of the way. It seems to be a myth, 
with a basis of truth. Neither the ingenuity of De Quincey, nor 
the palpable wishing-cap reasoning of Knight, can quite rub off the 
original likelihood of this tradition, nor otherwise account for the 
co-linking of Lucy and Shallow in the thoughts of men to " be 
laughed at " for all time. The ballad, we believe, is a forgery of a 
later date than the age of Shakespere, and we cannot think that 
this could be the reason for his early and abrupt departure from his 
native town. Mutual offence may have been given and gotten 

• In 1680, Aubrey forwarded his "Minutes of Lives*' to Anthony-a-Wood. 
He was then in his fifty-fifth year. In 1639, a William Bieston, gent., was 
governor of the Eing*s and Queen's young company of players, at the Cock-pit, in 
Drury Lane. TTiit Bieston might have known the traditions regarding Shakespere 
well, and might have met Aubrey. Was this the man? 

There were sereral Beestons connected with the theatres. In a dateless, rough 
draught in the Chapter-house, among other persons, Christopher Beeston and 
Bobert Beeston, "servauntes unto our (James') dearest wyfe the Queen Anna, with 
the rest of their associates,** are licensed to show and exercise publicly *'the art 
and faculty of playinge comedies," &c., at " the Curtain and the Bores Head," 
and elsewhere. The document is quoted at length in Halliwell's " Life of Shake- 
spere," p. 193. 
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without going quite 80 far aa that, and the plajer-proprietor may in 
after yean hare had a oold ahonlder from Sir Thomas, which would 
not lessen his sense of wrong, or incline him to forget and forgive. 
That he was a schoobnaster, we would fain belioFe; but that haa 
little support except from the tradition that he taught some of the 
actors elocution and the arts of stage-management ; that he waa 
studiously observant, requires no proof; and that he occupied him* 
self in wooing, and that right early too, beoomea both manifest and 
prominent on documentary evidences. An old intimacy subsisted 
between the Shakesperes and the Hathaways, and these tiea were 
drawn more closely together by William on the one part, and Anne 
on the other, at wakes and fairs and fireside pleasantries, until 
" love's feeling " began to grow in both. With this eventful crisis, 
the yoiUk of William Shakespere closes, and the responsibilities of 
manhood are undertaken ; and a new cluster may fitly be devoted 
to the latter time and its concernments. 
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CHAFFEE III. 

EAELY MANHOOD. 

" Bright metals on a sollen errand 
Will show more goodly, and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it oS.'^^ffemy IV. 

" Let me not to the marriage of true minds admit impediment," 
are the words with which Shakespere commences his 116th Sonnet, 
and they appear to have embodied the thought uppermost in his 
mind, not long after he had companioned in intimate associateship 
with ** sweete Anne" Hathaway, whom he early began to address 
as "My all-the- world." As he walked with her in the hours of 
•• black Vesper's pageants," how keenly and kindly would he express 
himself on the enduringness of his affection : — 

" Love is not love 
That alters when it alteration finds. 

Oh, no! — it is an ever-fiz^d mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken: 

It is the star of ever j toandering bark. 

Love's not Time's fool; .... 

Love alten not with hii brief hoars and weeks, 

But bears it ont, even to the edge of doom.** 

And while he so speaks, do not 

** A thoQsand blushing apparitions start 
Into her fiuse," 

and tell us a secret that she dare not utter P 

Whatever engaged the youthhood of Shakespere after leaving 
school — ^law, trade, or pedagogism— it is pretty clear that he must 
have made a good use of his eyes in noticing the tints in the sky, 
the flowered earth, the love-inspiring beauty of the river-threaded 
meadows, and the changeM varianees of the seasons. Kor is it at 
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all improbable that be sauntered, in sloncbed bat, into tbe taverns 
along tbe road, and lounged about travelled bigbways, or sped over 
tbe downs witb dog at beel, and at nigbt took a sbot at a deer. 
Tbese were tbe common amusements of bis day. But we can never 
tbink of bim as an idler, nor can' we imagine bim viciously bent on 
a breacb of tbe law. Witb Anne Hatbaway to occupy bis tboagbts 
and time — witb ber influence to keep bim rigbt — we cannot picturfe 
bim as a wildling and a worldling, nor believe bim to bave been a 
culprit, exposed to penalty and ignominy. Before bis marriage, 
tbat would be unlikely ; after it, still more improbable. Tbe germ 
of tbe deer-stealing mytb is palpable, but tbat it grew is just as 
plain. Aubrey (1680), tbe earliest writer of bis life, says notbing 
about it. Eowe (1707) first relates it, witb some circumstantiality. 
Tbe Eev. Eicbard Davies, E/Cctor of Sapperton and Arcbdeacon of 
Licbfield (1708), is more particular in bis narrative stiU, tbougb be 
makes mistakes regarding known facts, wbicb be migbt easily bave 
avoided, and tberefore sbows bis incompetency as a reporter. 
Capel (1768) brings an increase to tbe tradition; and in 1778, a 
coDfirmation of CapeFs news comes from Oldys. ILowe says tbe 
anti-Lucy ballad was " lost." Capel and Oldys recover one verse 
of it, and Malone gets and prints tbe entire poem, but believes 
•* that the whole is a forgery ^ In tbis opinion most critics now 
coincide. 

We believe Sbakespere took bis sport like a man, not like a 
vagabond ; and we are tbe more inclined to tbink tbis, because we 
know tbat a true attacbment is tbe best safeguard to a young man's 
cbaracter. 

Our next earliest definite notice of Sbakespere refers to 

1 58Z, and is Sbakespere's marriage-bond. It was found by Sir 
Tbomas Pbilips in tbe Worcester registry, in 1836. It bears date 
28tb November, 1582, and in it Fulk Sandells and Jobn Eicbardson, 
farmers, of Stratford, become bound in £40, "tbat William Shags- 
pere, one tbone partie, and Anne Hatbwey, of Stratford, in tbe 
dioces of Worcester, maiden, may lawfully solemnize marriage 
togetber," "witb once asking of tbe bannes." 

Tbis document, besides tbe signatures of tbe bondsmen, bears 
tbe seal of E. H. (Eicbard Hatbaway P) so tbat it seems prohahle 
tbat responsible friends on botb sides bad agreed to tbe matcb^ 
We may believe, as was tbe custom of bis age, tbat some time 
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before he ** was affianced to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed ; 
between which time of the contract and limit of the solemnity/' 

^ Before the perfect ceremonj of Love's rite/' 

they had deported themselves, as the registers of Stratford in his 
time wiU prove to have been often the case, as married persons, 
esteeming the troth-plight and betrothal as equivalent to moral 
though destitute of legal sanction ; for though we know not where 
the marriage ceremony was performed (perhaps Luddington?) we 
learn in the Stratford register that in 

''1583, May 26th, Susanna, daughter to William Shakspere," 
was baptized as a child begotten in wedlock. Shakespere was then 
little above nineteen, and his wife a little over twenty-six* 

It is only reasonable to presume that, prior to friends consenting 
to this union, and the occurrence of the marriage, Shakespere Had 
some independent means of support. What these were, we have 
no means of now ascertaining ; but we know (or at least infer), 
that he was resident in Stratford parish in 

1585, for in that year, "February 2, Hamnet and Judith, sonne 
and daughter to William Shakespere," were baptized. Before he 
hB£ attained his majority, he has a family about him, and it needed 
no impulse from any Justice Shallow, no poaching notoriety or 
danger, to prompt a first-class mind like his to act in a kind and 
manly spirit, and " being inclined naturally to poetry and acting," 
as Aubrey says, to take his way to London, where, probably, his 
townsmen, if not his relatives, were at that time successfully getting 
on, and so become *' an actor at one of the playhouses," and show 
that he could, as well as " did, act exceedingly well." Aubrey tells 
us, too, that " he began earli^ to make essays at dramatic poetry, 
-which at that time was very low, and his plays took well." In the 
desire to drive hunger from the home of his children, we find a motive; 
and in his conscious possession of superior power, we perceive an 
occasioning cause for his removal^ from the "circumscription and 
confine" of Stratford to the city on " the banks of the Thames." 
When a given sufficient, efficient cause is given, there is no principle 
of logic which necessitates the. search for a greater or more unusual 
one. We need not invent miracles to account for every-day oc- 
currences.* 

* *' It b impoBsible to contemplate Shakespere*8 removal firom hU native town, 
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Did Shakespeie go aloae to London P and did he there forget a 
father's We, a husband's datyP If the sonnets be in aoght auto* 
biographical, I would suggest that those numbered oO, 39, 36, 27 — 
29, 44—49, 61, and 97, should be read as here arranged, as a reply. 
8o read, we fancy that they will help to unthread the maze into 
which commentators haye got themselves when they write as 
follows, viz. :«— 

" Another section of Shakespera's historj is composed bj thmt romjtntic chain of 
adventure which is supposed to be hidden beneath the obecnre allnsiona of the 
Sonnets. There was, we are told, a firiend and patron of the poet, a yonth of high 
birth and personal accomplishments; there was also a daik-haired lady, whom the 
poet loved, but over whose reUtioDs towards him there is thrown a veil of mystery, 
allowing ns to see little eioept the feeling of the partieS'-that their love was gnilt. 
The female, introduced to the yoathfnl friend, tianaferrsd her passion to him. 
Thtt poet, at first shaken to his inmost aool, reoogniaed at length, in the double 
treacheiy, a judicial visitation, punishing hisown oflhnoe. Hecast off the £uthless 
woman far ever, but leoeiTed the repenting friend again to hia heart. That some- 
thing not very unlike this did rsally happen, we firmly believe. The auppositian 
that the most specifio of the sonnets were written by Shakespereybr a friend or 
friends, is too absurd to be listened to for a mament." * 

Beautiful tissue-paper romance, vanish ! Is there truth in man, 
and that man ShakespereP Then read, seriatim, that splendid 
justificatory series of sonnets, 109 — 121, begrimiing^ — 

<* Oh, never say that / tDw/d^ ^AaorC," &c^ 

and if there be self-reference in them at all, the calumny shall 
wither faster and more surely than the gourd of Jonah. 

With r^;ard to the vexed question as to whether Shakespere lived 
<ilQne in London, and left his wife also alone in Stratford, we may 
caU attention to a succession of sonnets, which «uiy have r^fhrenee to 

without pausmg to reflect upon the consequences that fbUowed that event. Had 
he not left his humble occupation in Warwickshire, how many matchless lessons of 
wisdom and morality, how many unparalleled dispUys of wit and imagination, of 
pathos and sublimity, had been buried in oblivion! — pictures of emotno, of cha- 
nctar, of passion, more profound than mere philosophy had ever eonceived,~more 
impremve than poetry had ever yet embo£edr— i)rale^ "SAdbqwors amd Bia 

* Afiitar^ft Aiww, Jnlty, 1840, p. 46€. 
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Tmb early absences from Stratford, and to his coming and going 
periodically from the " mighty heart" of Britain to his household's 
home in Stratford. These bear the numbers in the ordinary 
editions, 27—29, 36, 89, 48-^2, 97^90. It may be inferred, 
&om his brother Edmund having liyed (with him P) in Southwark, 
that Shakespere had a house there ; and that, though he lired some 
time a solitary in London at first, he had the company of his own 
Anne beside him, until he began to think of Shottery and property 
in Stratford* 

1586. On January 19th, 1686> thd return to a Distrtngas-^ti 
writ to seize upon goods, &c,, for debt, or to secure a per»(m*i appear* 
ance on a certain dajf, is^^ohn Shiikespere has nothing in which 
hi %» able to be distrained \ a capiae^-^ writ of personal seizure-^was 
tken issued ; again in February ; again in March. He was after< 
wards deprived of his alderman's gown, the reason being, he " doth 
not come to the halles, nor hath he of long time/' What these writs 
were about ^e do not know $ perhaps to force compearance in the 
halls, perhaps to call in the fines due for non-attendance. 

1587* Was John Shakespere arrested in 1587 P In that year 
he produced a writ of habeas corpus, t . e., a writ for the release 
or bailing of a person who considers himseff illegally imprisoned. 

On February Ist, 1687, John Shakespere was sued by Nicholas 
I^me for payment of a debt, for which he was surety for his brother 
Henry* Was it in stay of the consequent proceedings, that this writ 
was taken out P The court records show that John Shakespere was 
several times surety for his brother,- and more than once with a 
siioilar result. 

* These several law transactions inay imply that he was then a man 
of falling or fallen fortunes, though they can also bear the interpre- 
tation that he was then living beyond die jurisdiction and power of 
the courts of Stratford. Were these legal actions indeed against 
this John Shakespere P«— there was another, h shoemaker, resident 
in Stratford then. 

1587. "The Queen's players'* (Burbadge's company-^inoor- 
porated as the Queen's, 1689k^with whom Shakespere is supposed 
to have thus early formed A connection) made their first appearance 
in Stratford, and ar« more highly rewarded than any previous 
eompanyi — e* g»i Oxford's^ Warwick's, !Essex', in 1584. 

1589. A document, said to have been found among the Sllesmei^ 
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papers, used to be quoted, though doubtfully, regarding this date* 
to show that at this period Shakespere was a sharer in the Black- 
friars Theatre — twelfth out of sixteen — but this has recently been 
branded as a fabrication ; and though, the matter is, in itself, pro- 
bable enough, we forbear the insertion of it — as it may readily be 
found elsewhere — to save space. 

1590. The "Anatomic of Absurditie," by Thomas Nash, (*'a 
man," as Izaak Walton says, of a sharp wit and the master of a 
scoffing satirical merry pcD, author of " Summer's Last Will and 
Testament,^ &c.,) published in 1590, speaks of " new found songs and 
sonnets^ which every red nose fiddler hath at his fingers' end ;" of 
men who ** make poetry an occupation ; lying is their living ; and 
fables are their moveables ;" and who " think knowledge a burden* 
tapping it before they have half tunde it, venting it before > they 
have filled it, in whom the saying of the orator is verified — Ante 
ad dicendum quam ad coffnoscendum veniunt. They come to speak 
before they come to know. They contemn arts as unprofitable, 
contenting themselves with a little country grammar knowledge" As 
all the dramatists of this period (except Thomas Grreene, Shake- 
apere's fellow-townsman, a playwright and actor — ^unless it may 
have been Drayton, a Warwickshire man, or Kyd P) had received a 
university education, it is quite evident that Nash was here gnashing 
his teeth in spite at the achievements of a "country grammar" 
school scholar then rising into fame, whose sonnets were known, 
and who was beginning to obtain the name and repute of an English, 
poet ; yet not then so successful as to restrain the affected contempt 
and real jealousy of "the alchemists of eloquence," of whom 
Shakespere was then one — and one, too, who could "outbrave" 
Qven him in "the swelling bombast of bragging blank verse." 
Nash was an intimate of Eobert Greene, Lodge, Marlowe, Peele^ 
Maunday, and Chettle, who felt their reputation waning before 
this brighter light. It is held, therefore, with great probability, 
that the above is a notice of Shakespere. 

In 1590, the first three books of the "Fairie Queen" were 
published, and Edmund Spenser was appointed poet-laureate by 
Queen Elizabeth. Its popularity induced Ponsonbie, the bookseller, 
to collect a number of small poems, which, under the title of " Com* 
plaints," &c., he entered at Stationers' Hall in 1590, and published 
in the following year, viz., 1591. Of these poems, the second is 
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entitled, " The Tears of the Muses/* In it "the golden brood of 
great Apollo's wit " rehearse their " piteous plaints and sorrowful 
sad time," and in her turn Thalia (the muse of comedy) takes up the 
tale of dole, in a poem which has almost unanimously been regarded 
as referring to William Shakespere,* and to the occupation of the 
comic stage by the Marprelate Controversy, 1589-90, to such an 
extent of personality as to have driven almost all other themes 
off the stage. Three arguments have been adduced against this 
interpretation,t viz., "firstly, that Shakespere had not at the time 
attained a rank such as would justify the encomiums [the lines con- 
tain] ; secondly, because there is no probability of his having sub- 
sided into the condition of inertness described ; and, thirdly, because 
there are grounds for supposing the verses in question were com- 
posed before he even began to write." To these objections the 
following replies might be made : — 1st. Though the lines might not 
apply to they might have been suggested by Shakespere. 2nd. The 
first argument assumes the very matter in dispute. Its correctness 
will be considered under date 1598. 3rd. There is a probability 
shown by the advocates of this inference which has not been dis- 
proven ; and, moreover, a probability is not absolutely required ; 
for the general idea of the poem must govern the treatment of the 
particulars brought under it, and this demand for probability would 
necessarily imply a proof of a general decay in all branches of 
learning during the reign of Elizabeth, because all the muses have 
cause to mourn as well as Thalia — and that we think could scarcely 
be maintained. 4th. No other dramatist can be mentioned, of 
whom the lines are characteristic. Sir Philip Sidney (whom Todd 
suggests and Dyer advocates) was not a comic dramatist ; and Lily, 
the euphuist, " a little fellow" Nash calls him, but adds, " He hath one 
of the best wits in England, ' ' was still less so. Malone's con j ecture is 
quite untenable. 5th. The reasons for supposing a distant author- 
ship are not stronger than those which tend to show that the poem 
was written during Spenser's visit to London in 1590. 6th. If the 
logic of exclusion is valid at aU, every competitor must be set aside 

* See this matter argued at fall length in Charles Enighfs " Shakespere : a 
Biography," hook iii. chap.iv.; and Chambers' ** Knight's Shakespere," vol. zii., 
'* History of Opinion /' chap, i.; Halliweirs ^ Life of Shakespeare," pp. 139 — 142. 

t Staunton's ^* Shakespere's Life," p. 27. 
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when S]iake8pere*8 name u girea. Tbe gist of tiie Tenes ma j be 
gained from the foDoiring ezeerpto :— 

« When be the svwt ddi^li of LcnuDg*! trcann, 

That vest with eeene eo^ te beoitify 
The puirted tfaeitner .... 
(Hi, an is gone! aiad all that ganOj glee 

Which vait to be the ^eiry «r gaj «it% 
Islaidabed. .... 
AU places the^ with kHj haie poamt. 

And with vain toys the valgarenfeertuii. 
But we bavB banished with all therest* 

That whSonie went to wait upon my train, 
Kne coonterfiBsanee and nnhutfiil sport, 
Delight sod langhter decked in seemlj sort. 
All these; sad all that dae the eomie stage, 

With seasoned wit and goodly pfeasaonee graced, 
By which man's life in his likest image 

Was limned Ibrth, arewhoDy now de&oed. 
And those sweet wits, wfaieh wont the like to frame^ 
Are MOV dasptHid antf flMidb a lanpilM^ ^oaML 
And ie — the man whom Nature's self had made 

To mock herseli; and Truth to imitate, 
With kindly eoonter (contour?) under mimic shade, 

Our pleasant irt%, ahl is (lewlo^lBte, 
^th whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deeded and in dolour drent. 
Instead thereof scoffing scurrility. 

And sconifiil foDy with contempt is crep^ 
Boiling in rhymes of shamdess ribaldry; 

Without r^aid or due decorum kept. 



But that same ^enlfe spirit firam whoee pen 

Large streams of hooey and sweet nectar flow. 
Scorning the bolifaese of such bose-bon men. 

Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw, 
Doth rather chooee to sU in idle cell. 
Than so himself to mockery to seU." 

If this was not Shakespere, who was it ? 

1 59 1. Shakespere's father, notwithstanding Lis apparent diffi- 
culties, seems not to have been quite done np ; for his possession, 
and perhaps his oocopancy of a house in Henlej Street is proren by 
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a deed of date 14th August, 1591. It Ib the oonveyance of a tene- 
ment in that street, " between the house of Bobert Johnson on the 
one part, and the house of John Shakespere on the other, from Geo. 
Badger to John Couch." Unless, which is highly improbable, this 
was John Shakespere the shoemaker. 

The " Diary of Philip Henslowe,", printed for the Shakespere 
Society, consisting of 269 octavo pages of a copy from a bulkyi 
parchment-bound, ill-spelled note-book about plays, dramatists* 
loans given to poor playwrights, the proceeds from performances, 
and the pay given to theatrical authors, extends from 1591 to 1609; 
' and contains entries regarding a multitude of actors and playwrights; 
but it contains not one word regarding the greatest and best of 
them all, even in these years of his hard, lowly struggle, 

** When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes." 

This is, at least, a sort of negative proof that he held aloof from 
borrowing and the convenience of getting money in advance; as 
well as of his seemly conduct, which did not, it appears, drive him 
into such rash necessities as would have made the help of the 
pledge-taker of playwrights a blessing and a boon. Ben Jonson 
and Eowley, Heywood and Chettle, Field, Daborne, and Massinger, 
Marlowe, Dekkar, Maunday, Haughton, Lodge, Greene, Nash, &c., 
are there — ^but not Shakespere. 

1592. " Henry VI., Part I.," is alluded to by Thomas Nash in his 
poem of "Pierce Penniless, his Supplication to the Devil," pub- 
lished in 1592. Bobert Greene, an early dramatist of wonderful 
fluency and industry, though of low moral character, died on 
September 3rd, 1592. His executor, Henry Chettle (author of 
" Patient Grissell," &c.), published, immediately after his death, 
Greene's "Groatsworth of Wit bought with a Million of Ee- 
pentance." In this work, a rival playwright of his day is stigmatized 
as " an upstart crow, beautified in our feathers, that with his tyger^t 
heart wrapped in a player's hide,* supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you, and being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum, is, in his own conceit, the only Shakes-scene in 
a country." In this passage we have evidence that in 1592 Shake- 
spere, the " upstart," was up; and of so much consequence too as to 

* A parody of " Oh, tiger's heart wrapped ia a woman's hide " in the Third 
Part of ** Henry VL" act i. so. iv. 
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excite the scurrilous ire of a disappointed riral. The abuse of 
opponents is the earliest sign of fame. Moreover, we see that his 
talents were not confined to one mode of endeavour, — ^he was " an 
absolute Johannes Factotum/' — ^his gonneis were getting abroad, a.s 
Nash, 1590, confesses; he was an actor and a dramatist, besides 
being a prudent man. Some have supposed he was a money-lender ! 

Greene's " Pandosto, the Triumph of Time," 1688 (of which work 
fourteen editions are known to exist), is supposed to have been the 
source whence Shakespere borrowed the plot of the "Winter's 
Tale;" and Lodge's "Eosalind, Euphue's Golden Legacy," 1690, 
has been pretty closely followed in " As You Like It." If we were* 
to assume that early copies of these plays had been put npon the 
stage,* and were afterwards improved by their author, we would 
have at once a satisfactory justification of Greene's charge of 
plagiarism, " beautified with our feathers," and a plausible means of 
accounting for Shakespere's manner of living in London, during the 
early years of his career. 

Greene had incurred the wrath of Doctor Gabriel Harvey, tbe 
college companion and friend of Edmund Spenser ; and a few days 
after the death of the quondam parson and whilome dramatist, 
"Four Letters and certain Sonnets," from the pen of Harvey, 
appeared, in which the character of Greene is very severely handled. 
In the third of these letters the folio v^ing passages of moment and 
of intimate bearing on our subject occur, viz. :-^" I speak to a poet. 
. . . . Good sweet orator, be a divine poet indeed; and use 
heavenly eloquence indeed; and employ thy golden talent with. 
amounting usance indeed ; and with heroical cantoes honour rigkt 
virtue indeed; as noble Sir Philip Sidney and gentle Maister 
Spenser have done with immortal fame : and I will bestow more 
compliments upon thee than ever any bestowed upon them ; or this 
tongue ever afforded ; or any Aretinish mountain of huge exaggera- 
tions can ever bring forth The right novice of preg- 
nant and aspiring conceit will not outskip any precious gem of 
invention, or any beautiful flower of elocution, that may richly 
adorn or gallantly bedeck the trim garland of his budding style, I 

* In Kash*s '* Dido, Qaeen of Carthage " act iii. bo. iv., published 1594, Eneas 

Bays, — 

** Who would not undei|;o all kinds of toil, 

To be well stored with such a WiMer'a TaU t " 
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ppeak generally to every Bprini^g wit, but more specially to a 
few; and at this instant singularly to one whom I salute with 
a hundred blessings, and entreat with as many prayers to love them 
that love all good wits, and hate none but the devil and his in- 
carnate imps, notoriously professed." As Harvey commends for 
imitation Spenser, Sidney, Stanihurst, Fraunce, Watson, Daniel, 
and Nash, it could be none of these ; and as the characters of Mar- 
lowe and Peele cast them out, who among the poets of that age, 
whose style was in its bud in 1692, could this be but that one whose 
** Venus and Adonis," a poem in the verse and rhythm of Spenser's 
manner, must at this very time have been in the press P The friend 
of Spenser, like Spenser himself, seems to have gauged Shakespere 
thoroughly. Though they have not expressly and directly named 
bim, the implication appears to us to be irresistible. 

But more follows : Ghettle, in 1692, published his '* Kind Hart's 
Dream," five " invectives against reigning abuses," and from the 
preface to this pamphlet we find that his editorial labours had put 
him in a false position, out of which he endeavours to extricate 
himself thus : — " About three months since died Mr. Eobert Greene, 
leaving many papers in sundry booksellers' hands, among others 
his * Groatsworih of Wit,' in which a letter written to divers play- 
writers is ofiensively by one or two of them taken ; and because on 
the dead they cannot be avenged, they wUfully forge in their 
conceits a living author ; and after tossing it to and fro, no remedy 
but it must needs light on me. • . • With neither of them that 
take offence was I acquainted, and with one of them (Marlowe P) I 
care not if I never be. The other (Shakespere P), whom at that 
time I did not so much spare as since I wish I had . . That I did 
not I am as sorry as if the original fault had been my fault ; because 
myself have seen his demeanour no less pivil than he excellent in 
the quality he professes. Besides, divers of worship have reported his 
uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty; and )nA facetious 

grace in writing, that approves his wit I protest it was 

all Greene's, and not mine, nor Master Nash's, as some have 
unjustly affirmed." 

The links now fit pretty closely: Greene's attack, Harvey's advice, 
and Chettle's apology, show that he (or if not, who P) was, about 
1690—1693, known as a comic dramatist, and might, therefore, be 
praised as such by Spenser then, as he was subsequently in 1696. 
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The social position of Shakespere's father, as an actire, trost^ 
worthy, intelligent man, in this year, may be inferred from the fact 
that he was one of ^ the four credible men,'* or more, who made an 
inventory of the goods of Balph Shawe, " woU-dryver," on 24th 
Jnly, 1592, and of H^ury Fielde, ''tanner," on the 2l8t Augnst of 
the same year. 

1593. "Venns and Adonis'* was entered by the publisher, 
Sichard Field, ** at the sign of the White Greyhound in St. Panl's 
Churchyard," in the books of the Stationers' Company as " licensed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbniy and the Wardens," 18th April, 

1593, and the first edition was printed in the same year. In the 
Epistle Dedicatory, to the Bight Hon. Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Sonthampton and Baron of Lichfield, Shakespere speaks of this 
poem as "nnp<dished lines," calls it "the first heir of my inren- 
tion," and promises " to take advantage of aU idle hmrt till I have 
honoured you with some graver labour." It has been a matter of 
dispute whether this was really a Jirsi work, or a Jirst published 
work ; and therefore whether it had been composed early in life, or 
but a short time before its publication. It is probable that it was 
an early work, written in the heyday of his blood, which — ^while the 
theatres were closed on account of the plague, in the autumn of 
1592 — he touched o£P (at Stratford?) It is, however, equally pro- 
hdble that he did not look upon his dramas as works of literature, 
but as articles of trade, and that he did not reckon them ** heirs of 
his invention" in the peculiar sense the words here seem to bear. 
Or he may really at that time have produced no play so thoroughly 
and irrefiragably origimal as to justify his speaking of any of them 
as an *' kar of my invention." This would, to a certain extent, be a 
coofeasion of Green's accunu^, or would at least be a confirmation 
of the implication it contains ; at the same time, it would show that 
poetry was not the main and chief object of his effbrta — the main- 
stay of his bdng. 

" Titos Andronicus " was entered at Stationers' Hall for publica- 
tion, 6tii Febroaiy, 1593. 

1 594. A second edition of '* Venus and Adonis " was entered at 
Stationers' Hall in this year by the same publisher. On May 9ih, 

1594, Mr. Harrison, aenior, placed upon the Stationers' roister 
** A Booke intitled the Bavyshement of Lucreoe."* This poem was 

* It is proMfe that the tweatj-azth Somwt was smt, along with a praaenUtioa 
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also printed by Bicbard Field, and was sold by bim at "tbe Wbite 
Greybonnd." Drayton's "Matilda," 1594, contains tbe following 
allusion to it, viz. :— 

** Lttoreeee, oS whom proad Rome hatli boasted long, 
Lately revhed to live another age. 
And here arrived to tell of Tarquin's wrong. 
Her chaste denial, and the tyrant's rage, 
Acting her passions on otur stately stage ; 
She is remembered, all forgetting me. 
Yet I as fair and chaste as e'er was she." 
Tbe complimentary intention of these lines is very remarkably 

copy of the ^ Lncreoe," to Lord Southampton ; at least, there is a singular similarity 
between the ideas expressed and some of the tarns of thought nsed in the Dedica- 
tion to that work, and in that Sonnet. This may be best seen by a comparison. 
As they are both short, they may be given here. Dedication: — ^' The love I 
dedicate to yonr Lordship is without end; whereof this pamphlet, without 
beginning, is but a supercilious moiety. The warrant I have of your honourable 
disposition, — not the worth of my untutored lines,~makes it assured of acceptance. 
What I have done is yours; what I have to do is yours; being part in alll have, 
devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would show greater. Mean- 
time, as it is, it is bound to your Lordship, to whom I wish long life, still 
lengthened with happiness." 
^ Sonnet ;~ Lord of my love I to whom, in vassalage. 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit; 

To thee I send this written emJbassagej 

To witness duty— not to show my wit; — 

Dnty so great, which wit so poor as mine 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it, 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine, 

In thy soul's thought, all naked shall bestow it; 

Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 

Points me on graciously, with fair aspect, 

And puts apparel on my tattered loving, 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respect. 
Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee; 
Till then not show my head where thou may'st prove me." 
[It has been conjectured by Mrs. Jameson, that many of Shakespere's sonnets 
were addressed, in Southampton's name, to Elizabeth Vernon, first cousin to 
Essex, whom, after a four years' intense and impatient courtship, he married, 
against the express injxmctions of Queen Elizabeth, by which he lost her Majesty ^s 
favour, and ran great risk of losing his life. It matf have been so.] 
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proven by this rather singular fact : — ^In 1608, Thomas Hejwood 
published his ** Eape of Lucrece : a True Eoman Tragedy. .... 
Acted by Her Majesties Servants, at the Red Bull;" and there 
being thus a possibility of the praise of Shakespere being under- 
stood as a commendation of Hey wood's play, Drayton omitted the 
passage from the subsequent editions. The friendliness, not the 
envy of Drayton, suggested the deletion. To appear to praise his 
coadjutor Heywood's plat/, while his friend Shakespere's poem was 
extant, would have put him in a false position with all parties — ^his 
two friends, the public, and posterity. He could only escape by 
expressly mentioning Shakespere, which would have had the 
appearance, in 1608, of flattering a successful friend and author, 
and depreciating a struggling one. Drayton chose the nobler way, 
and withdrew the passage. Both Hey wood and Shakespere would 
understand this, .and appreciate the motive. 

In some laudatory verses prefixed to a curious and now rather 
scarce volume of poems, entitled, " Willobie his Avisa ; or the True 
Picture of a Modest Maide, and of a Chaste and Constant Wife," 
1694, the undergiven lines are found :— 

" ThoQgb Collatine have deerely boaght 
To high renown a lasting life, 
And found — what most in value have sought 

To have — a fair and constant wife, 
Tet Tarqnyne pluckt his glistering grape, 
And Shakespeare paincts poore Lucreec^ rape." 
"The First Part of the Contention betwixt the two Famous 
Houses of York and Lancaster '* (now the Second Part of " Henry 
VI." P) was published in 1594; as was also "The Taming of a 
Shrew " (either a first draft by Shakespere, or an old play by Kyd, 
Greene, Marlowe, Haughton, or some other early dramatist, on 
which to fix the critics are divided), if not an early outline, then the 
source of the chief plot of " The Taming of the Shrew." 

" The Comedy of Errors," says Hallam, in his " Literature of 
Europe," vol. ii. p. 177, " may he presumed, by an allusion it contains, 
to have been written before the submission of Paris to Henry IV., 
in 1594, which nearly put an end to the Civil War ;" and in a note 
he indicates act iii., scene 2, and adds, "Some have judged the 
play from this passage to have been vrritten as early as 1591, but 
on precarious grounds.*' 
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A "Historie" called ** Titus' Andronicus," presumed to be the 
play afterwards published as Shakespere's, was entered for publica- 
tion at Stationers' Hall in 1593 ; and critics have assented to the 
probability of its having been published in 1594, although the 
earliest edition of which any copy is now known is dated 1600. In 
1614, Ben Jonson, in the "Induction to his Bartholomew Fair," 
says : " He that will swear * Jeronimo * or * Andronicus * are the 
best plays yet, shall pass unexcepted at here, as a man whose judg- 
ment shows it is constant, and hath stood stiU these twenty-five or 
thirty years." " Jeronimo " was first produced in 1588, i. e., twenty- 
six years before Jonson's notice of it ; and if we allow of a like exag- 
geration of time for "Andronicus," it will bring us very nearly to 
1694, so that we may regard this date as approximately correct. 
If, as many critics think, "Titus Andronicus" is not a play of Shake- 
spere's, the above calculations, &c., are of little or no importance to 
us.* The Globe Theatre was built in 1594. 

1595. "The True Tragedy of Eichard Duke of York" (now 
the Third Part of " Henry VI.") was published in 1695. In a note to 
a work entitled " Polimanteia," 1595, it is said, "All praise the 
' Lucrece * of sweet Shakespere ;" and it is believed by most critics 
fww that in Spenser's " Colin Clout's come again," 1595, Shakespere 
is alluded to in the following lines, viz. :— 

"And there, though last not least, is Action: 
A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found; 
Whose muse, full of high thought's invention, 
Doth like himseff heroically sound." 

The lines have been applied to Michael Drayton (and to Warner !), 
but evidently in error. The characteristics are Shakespere's 
alone. 

" The Eetum from Parnassus " — a play first publicly acted by 
the students in St. John's College, Cambridge, which contains 
remarks on contemporary authors — is adjudged by critics to have 
been produced about 1595. Spenser, Constable, Lodge, Daniel, 
Watson, Drayton, Davis, Marston, Marlowe, Shakespere, and 
Churchyard, are the authors specially noticed in it. Of Shake- 
spere, the following is said : — 

* See the question argued in Knight's " Studies of Shakespere,** book ii. chap. 1 ; 
Hallam'd " Literature of Europe," vol. ii. p. 176j &c. 

D 
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" Who I0T6B Adonis' love or Lacrece' rape, 
His sweeter rerse contains heart-robbing life; 
Coald bat a graver subject him content, 
Without love's lazj foolish langnishment" 

While in a prose dialogue between the actors, Burbadge and Xempe, 
Slempe says, " Why, here's our fellow Shakespere puts them all 
down^aye, and Ben Jonson, too. O! that Ben Jonson is a 
pestilent fellow, he brought up Horace, giring the poets a pill; 
but our fellow Shakespeare hath, given him a purge that made him 
betray his credit ;" and Burbadge repEes, " He is a shrewd fellow, 
indeed." If, Lowever, €u we think, the allusion here made is to 
" The Poetaster," the assigned date will be too early— or this is an 
addition ; or " The Poetaster " is older than is usually supposed ; 
or this being the work of a university pen, its author was not read 
up to the time in the theatrical literature of his age. Yet, if the 
poetical, like the prose opinion, is to be dated 1600, we cannot 
account for the writer's seeming ignorance of Shakespere's then 
published dramatic works ! 

1596. It has been customary, since 1831, in reliance on Mr. 
J. Payne Collier's ''History of English Dramatic Poetry," then 
published, to quote, in reference to this date, a reply of the players 
of the Globe and the Blaekfriars, to a representation from certain 
inhabitants of the precincts of the Blackfriars, against the repair 
and enlargement of that theatre, and the continuance of perform- 
ances therein, in which Shakespere's name holds the fourth place ; 
but on the 30th of January of the year 1860, several eminent 
palsBOgraphers, Francis Palgrave, Frederick Madden, &c., have 
delivered, at the request of the Master of the Bolls, an opinion on 
the matter, and they have declared " that the document in question 
is spurious,'* 

Malone inferred, from a paper that had belonged to Alleyn the 
player, that Shakespere lived in Southwark, near the Bear G-aiden, 
in 1596, but the paper has not been found. One, said to be it, in 
which Shakespere's name appears, has been declared to be "an 
evident modem forgery." 

One melancholy entry gives this year a sad importance in our 
Shakespere chronicle. Death first, in that year, invaded the poet's 
own household, and bereft him of his eldest and only son. The 
burial entry in the Stratford register reads thus :— " 1596, August 
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•11th, Hamnet, filius William Shakespere." We cannot be far 
wrong in assnming that Shakespere was in Stratford at the funeral, 
and that he, with a heavy-hearted sorrow, laid the youthful head of 
his son in the cold grave, — " gorged with the dearest morsel of the 
earth." 

*' How maoj a holy and obsequious tear 

Hath dear, religions love stolen from his eye, 

As interest of the deadl" 

In the same year, a third edition of " Venus and Adonis," and a 
second of the "Eape of Lucrece," were published; and John 
Shakespere, in all probability, " at the instance of his son," says 
Dyce, applied to the Herald's College for a grant of arms. 

A draft of a grant of arms to John Shakespere, 1596, is preserved 
in the College of Arms, and is quoted by Halliwell, in his " Life of 
Shakespere," p. 76. 

On the 26th of January, 1596, John Shakespere, yeoman, sold a 
portion of the ground attached to his Henley Street houses, to 
George Badger, with whom he had a transaction in 1591, for £2. 

The imcle of Shakespere, ''Henrey Sazspere, was bureyd the 
29th day of Dec, Anno 1596," at Snitterfield, and his wife Mar- 
gret was buried on the 9th of the February following — 1596-7. 

1597. Dethick, the G-arter King of Arms, granted the application 
for arms made in the previous year, and they were accordingly 
blazoned (according to a pattern by Clarence Cooke in 1576 P) 

"Eomeo and Juliet," "as it hath been often (with great applause) 
played publicly," &c., was printed by John Danter, 1597. 

*• King Eichard the Second," " as it hath been publicly acted," 
&o,, and '* King Eichard the Third," " as it hath been latel;^ acted," 
&c., were printed separately by V. Sims for Andrew Wise, in 
1597. " The First Part of Henry IV." was also entered at Sta- 
tioners' Hall. 

*' At the term of Easter, in the 39th year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth,'* &c., *. e,, 1597, by " a plea of covenant," between " William 
Shakespere, gentleman," and " William TJnderhill, gentleman," the 
former became possessed of '* one messuage, two bams, two gardens, 
and two orchards, with appurtenances, in Stratford-upon-Avon," 
and for this he gave "to the aforesaid William sixty pounds ster- 
ling." The house on this property had been built by Sir Hugh 
Clopton, in the reign of Henry YII., and was called the great house. 
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but Shakespere (atate 33), a novus homo, called it New Place. He 
used it a short time afterwards as bis residence. 

In this same year, John Shakespere and his wife filed a bill in 
Chancery — ^the most expensive court in the country— against John 
Lambert, son of the Edmund Lambert to whom, nineteen years 
before, they had mortgaged the estate of Asbies, for the recovery of 
that estate, imjustly, as they averred, withheld from them, although 
. the money in release had, according to agreement, as they say, 
been duly tendered. It is believed that this was done at the instance 
and by the help of their son William Shakespere. 

It may be doubted whether the most exquisite theatrical triumph 
gained by the exercise of dramatic talents could have gratified 
Shakespere so much as this year's successes at Stratford — ^the 
enrolment of his father's name among the enheralded squires of 
England, and the settlement of himself as a landowner in his native 
town, among his old friends, and beside his old haunts, in the best 
house in the town too. 

" Peneyeranoe, dear mj lord, 

Keeps hoDOiir bright; to have done is to hang 

Quite oat of Cushion, like a maty mail 

In monnmental mockery. Take the instant waj; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

There hut one goes abreast.** 
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FAME-FOETUI^E—LABOUES— LEISUEE. 

"Oh! his desert speaks loud; and I should wrong it 
To lock it in the ward of covert bosom, 
When it deserves, in characters of brass, 
A forted residence 'gainst the tooth of time, 
And razore of oblivion." — Mtaswrefor Meature. 

1 598. The most direct, truatworthy, and unimpeachable evidence 
of Shakespere's position in the literary world appears in "A 
Comparative Discourse of our English Poets with the Greek, Latin, 
and Italian Poets," contained in eight pages of a thick little 12mo., 
entitled "Palladis Tamia; Wit's Treasury; being the Second Part 
of Wit's Commonwealth : by Francis Meres, Maister of Artes of 
both Universities. London: Printed by P. Short, for Cuthbert 
Barbie, 1598." Meres was bom in Lincolnshire ; was a clergyman, 
schoolmaster, and compiler of school-books ; and Heywood calls 
him " an approved good scholar." Li this work — ^which contains an 
enumeration aod classification of the most celebrated poets up to 
and at the time when it was written, not only in the judgment 
of the author, but by general repute — Shakespere is ranked among 
the most esteemed contemporary poets in different branches of art ; 
as alone and unrivalled in tragedy and comedy ; and is specially 
marked out as an improver of the English tongue. No fewer than 
nine times does the name of Shakespere flow to the pen-point of 
the writer, as worthy of mention and praise. No other poet is 
noted so frequently. Spenser and Drayton stand next; but at 
a considerable distance. Though no play had as yet been pub- 
lished with Shakespere's name. Meres speaks of them as matters 
of public notoriety, and indicates by special mention several, as 
instances in proof of his assertions regarding his merit. Lest, 
however, our account be held to be too favourable, we shall show, 
in the author's own words, the opinion of Shakespere entertained 
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and pnbliahed in 1593. We qnote as brieflv as possible, bat 
batim^ the allnsions Meres makes to the great dramatiat, tIz. i-^- 

** The Emghtk tongue is imghtily enrichad and gofgeooalie invested in rare 
onuunoitB and lespleodent (h)Abilinients bj Sir Phifip Sidnej, Sptoattf Daniel^ 
Drayton, Warner, Skake t peare, Marlow, and Chapman." 

* iks the soul of Euphocbna was thoogbt to lire in Pythagoras, ao the sweete, 
wittie aonl of Orid lives in melliflaoQS and honey-toogned Skaleipeare, Witness hia 

* Yenns and Adonis,* hia ' Lncreece,' his tugrtd io a wrti among his private fnends," &c. 

*^ Skaketpeare, among the English, if Ike wtoet excellent m both kmde (ft.e^ 
tragedy and comedy) for the stage. For comedy, witness ' Ge[n]t]eme[n] of 
Verona;' his ' [Comedy of ] Errors;* his * Loves Laboors Lost;' his ' Loves Labours 
Wonne;' his 'Midsummer*s Night Dream;' and his * Merchant of Venioe.' For 
tragedy, his *Bichard the IL;' * Cichurd the IIL;' * Henry the lY.,-* ' King John;' 

* Titos Andronicns;* and bis * Romeo and Jaliet.* " 

<* The Moses would speak with Shakespeare s fine- filed phrase, if the/ would 
speak English." 

" As Ovid saith of his work,— 

** ' Opus exegi, qnod nee Jovis ira, nee ignis 
Nee poterit ferrom, nee edaz abolere vetastas;' 
and as Horace saith of bis, ' Exegi monanentn[m] sere perennios; et fbga tern- 
pommf so I say severally of Sir Philip Sidney's, Spenser's, Daniers, Drayton'a^ 
Shaiespeare\ and Wamer^s workes, 

** * Non Jovis ira, imbres. Mars, fernim, fiamma senectns, 
Hoc opos onda, Ines tarbo, venena ment.' " 
"As Pindams, Anacreon, and Ca]l[imachns] among the Greekes, and Horace 
and Catnllns among the Latinos, are the Lyrick poets, so in this faenltj the best 
amo[n]e our poets are Spenser, who excelleth in all kinds, Daniel, Drayton, Shake- 
speare, Bretta" 

Again, after naming the chief " tragicke poets" of Greece, and 
*' among the Latines," and some of the earlier English dramatists, 
he enumerates " Marlofr, Peele, Watson, Kyd, Shakespeare, Dray- 
ton, Decker, and Beniamin Jonson ;" and haying done the same for 
''the best poets for comedy," he mentions "Idllie, Lodge, Ghis- 
coyne, Greene, Siaiespeare, Thomas Nash, Thomas Heywood» 
Ajithony Mnndye, onr best plotter. Chapman, Porter, Wilson, 
Saikway, and Henry Chetile :" again, having spoken of those famous 
'* for elegies," he says, ". These are the most passionate among us to 
bewaile and bemoane the perplexities of We, Henrie Howard 
Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat the elder. Sir Francis Brian, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Eawley, Sir Edwarde Dyer, Spenser, 
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Daniel, Drayton, Shahespeare, Whetstone, Gascoyne, Samuel Page, 
sometime fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Chnrchyard, Bretton." 

Some discussion has arisen as to the period at which the landlord, 
of New Place began to write for the stage. In leisure and affluence 
he is reported, by tradition, to have produced two plays a year. 
That seems to hare been about the average of Ben Jonson and of 
Philip Massinger; nor do Beaumont and Fletcher seem to have 
done more than four, on an average, between them. Unless, there- 
fore, we assume an extraordinary speed and productivity in Shake- 
speare, and that, too, whUe he had the duties of an actor and 
theatrical proprietor, as well as prohahlif some other business in 
relation to his sales and purchases, we ought to have a good means 
of inferring, with some approximation to truth, the age at which 
the dramatist began his career. Meres' book was probably written 
some time before it was published— but let that pass — and he men- 
tions, besides " Venus and Adonis," " Lucrece," and ** Sonnets," no 
fewer than tvrelve plays, exclusive of " Pericles," if it was Shake- 
speare's, and of the three parts of " Henry VI." We have, then, in 
1598, sixteen plays, two lengthy poems, besides (some) sonnets 
attributed to Shakespere at the age of thirty-four. If we average 
the production of plays to two each year (intercalating two years 
for the production of his other poems), we find a probable commence- 
ment about 1588 ; though it is likely to have reached even farther 
back, for we can scarcely believe Greene's jealousy of a four years' 
old playwright to have been so speedily aroused, so soon intensified, 
or its occasion to have flashed so suddenly into fame. Knight 
begins his chronology of Shakespere's plays in 1585 ; Malone in 
1589 ; and between those periods the truth seems to lie. 

The publisher of Meres' " Palladis Tamia," when the anonymity 
had been dispelled, issued " Love's Labour Lost " — " as it was ^re- 
sented before Her Highness this last Christmas " — " newly corrected 
and augmented by William Shakespere** in 1598; and Andrew 
Wise re-issued " Eichard II." and " Eichard III." with the author's 
name on their title-pages immediately thereafter, though he had 
but a short time previously published '* The Historic of Henrie 
the Fourth, with the humourous conceits of Sir John Falstafie," 
in " Paule's Churchyard, at the sign of the Angell," without men- 
tioning the author. Eichard Field laid the third edition of 
" Lucrece " before the public in the same year. 
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So much for the literary activity and recognition of this year ; 
and now for the signs of personal life. On 24th January, 1697-8, 
Abraham Sturley wrote from Stratford a letter to his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Srichard Qniney (father of Thomas Qoiney, who subsequently 
married Shakespere's youngest daughter), then in London soliciting 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh, on behalf of the town of Stratford, for 
exemption firom subsidies and taxes, as well as for a grant of a portion 
of £36,000 set aside by parliament for the relief of decayed cities 
and towns, in consideration of two furious fires that had raged in 
Stratford — in which New Place had narrowly escaped — in the 
years 1694 and 1696. Jn this letter the following sentences occur: 
" It seemeth that our countriman, Mr. Shakespere, is willing to 
disburse some monei upon some od yarde land or other at Skottre, 
or near about us. He thinketh it a very fit patteme to move him 
to deal in the matter of our tithes, Bi the instructions u can geve 
him thearof and hi thefrindes he can make theariore, we think it a 
fair mark for him to shoot at, and not impossible to hitt. It ob- 
tained, would advance him indeede, and would do us much goode." 

It " has been [slanderously P] reported" that Shakespere's matri- 
monial lot was infelicitous. Does the fact here stated not refute 
that fancy ? Why, vrith the earliest aspirations of prosperity, did 
Shakespere single out, as the preferential spot on which he would 
" disburse some monei," " some od yarde land or other at Shottre" P 
Were there no remembrances of early days, and Anne Hathaway, 
prompting his desires P Did he not wish to gratify at once his love 
and his ambition by being able to call some spot of earth his own, 
which was rendered additionally beautiful and valuable by its asso- 
ciations with his " wedded wife" P Where he wooed and won Anne 
Hathaway he sought to perpetuate a connection. The fertile lands 
and pleasant meadows of Shottery would surely never have sug- 
gested themselves to one who felt that he had been "unequally 
yoked" to a loveless or an xmloved wife. Is it of her, or of (to use 
the exceedingly periphrastic phrase of Mrs. Jameson), " one of a 
class of females who do not always, in losing all right to our respect, 
lose also their claim to the admiration of the sex that wronged 
them, or the compassion of the gentler part of their own, who have 
rejected them," that the following sonnet (106) was written P — 
" Let not my love be called Idolatry, 
Nor mj beloved as an Idol show'. 
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Since all alike my songs and praises be, 

To one, of one — ^still such and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 

Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 

Therefore my verse, to constancy confined. 

One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 

Fair, kind, and truef is all my argument; 

Fan-f kindy and true, varying to other words; 

And in this change is my invention spent, — 

Three themes in one — which wondrons scope affords. 
Fair, hind, and true, have often lived alone, 
Which three, till now ne'er kept their seat in one," 

Oa 4tli February, 1598, in an inventory of com and malt in 
** Stratforde Borroughe Warwick," taken in apprehension of a 
scarcity, William Shakespere is entered as possessing ten quarters, 
being the third largest holder in his ward, the other two having, 
respectively, seventeen and a half, and eleven quarters. In the town 
accounts of Stratford for this year, Halliwell says this entry occurs, 
viz. : — " Pd. to Mr. Shaxpere for on lod of stone, Xd." Eichard 
Quiney wrote on 25th October, 1598, to his " loving good friend 
and countreyman, Mr. William Shackespere," from the Bell, in 
Carter Lane« London, asking the loan of £30 ; and he wrote to 
Mr. Sturley on the same date to the import that " our countriman, 
Mr. Wm. Shak., would procure us money." It may, therefore, he 
presumed that Shakespere was able to, and actually did, lend the 
money desired. 

In "Poems in Divers Humours," by Eichard Barnefield, pub* 
lished in 1598, we read, — 

" And Shaketpeare, then whose honey-flowing veine 
(Pleasing the world) thy praises doth obtaine. 
Whose ' Venns* and whose * Lncrece' (sweete and chaste) 
Thy name in Fame's immortal book hath plac't, 
Live ever you, at least, in Fame, live ever. 
Well may the bodye dye; but Fame dies never." 

In 1598, an amended copy of Ben Jonson's play, " Every Man 
in His Humour," was performed at Blackfriars Theatre (it is said) 
at Shakespere's interposition and suggestion ; it had formerly been 
(1596) played at the Green Curtain. In this play Shakespere occu- 
pies the head place in a list of the " principal comedians " who 
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represented the dramatis pertoiuB, It is supposed thai lie acted the 
character of Old Knowell. This is said to have been the occasion 
of a life-long friendship between " gentle Willj " and " rare Ben." 

In a subsidy roll of date 1st October, 1598, discorered bj the 
Key. J. Hunter, in the Carlton Eide Becord Office, William Shake- 
spere is assessed in the parish of St. Helen's, SLshopsgate, at £5, 
and rated in the sum of 13s. 4d. The entrj reads thus z^^'Affid. 
William Shakespeare, vli. — ^xiij s. iiij d." 

'* The Merchant of Venice '* was entered at Stationers' Hall, 1598. 

1599. The "Historic of Henrie the Fourth," which Andrew 
Wise issued in 1598, was re-issued in 1599, "newly corrected by 
WiUiam Shakespeare " being on the title-page. A second edition of 
" Borneo and Juliet " was published " by Thomas Creede for Cuth- 
bert Burbie;" and a small miscellsny of poems — several nof ttora 
Shakespere's pen, entitled, "The Passionate Pilgrim." By "W. 
Shakespeare : at London, Printed for W. Jaggard, and are to be 
sold by W. Leake, at the Greyhound, in Paule's Churchyard," were 
issued in 1599. The latter publication is good CTidence of the 
worth of Shakespere's name on a title-page. It would not hare been 
put to this piratical work unless it had been regarded as a taking one. 

Among Weeyer's " Epigrams," published in 1599, we find one — 

''AD GULIELMUM SHAKESPEABE. 
" HoDie-toDgned Shakespeare, when I saw thine iesntb 
I aware Apollo got them, and no other; 
Their rone-tinted features clothed in tissue, 

Some heayen-bom goddess sud to be their mother. 
Boee-cheekt Adomis with his amber tresses, 

Faire fire-hot Vemu charming him to lore her; 
Chaste Lncretioj Yirgine-like her dresses, 

Prood Inst-stnng Tarqtdne seeking still to prore her: 
Borneo, Richard, more whote names I bkno not. 

Their sngrcd tongnes and power-attnctiTe beantj 
Say thej are saints— although as saints thej ahew not. 

For thousand Towes to them subjectiTe dutie, 
The J bum in lore, thy children, Skake^feart. Let them; 
Go, woo thy muse I More njmphish brood, beget them." 
It has been conjectured that in sereral of the sonnets, e. «., go 
86, Ac, Shakespere alludes to some of his contemporary poets! 
Probably, when he speaks of— 
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" His spirit, hj spirits taoght to write 
AboTe a mortal pitch/' 

he allndes to Spenser, who died in 1599, whose funeral, near 
Chaucer's grave, in Westminster Ahbey, it is likely he attended, as 
one of the numerous poets who held the pall, or followed the 
remains of " the bard of Mulla's shore." 

1600. At this turning-point of time the contemporary recognitions 
of Shakespere became unusually numerous. 

In this year fourth editions of " Venus and Adonis " and " Lu- 
crece" were issued by John Harrison. 

" Titus Andronicus " (if Shakespere'^) was republished, but with- 
out his name, by "J. R for Edward White," at "the sign of the 
Gun." Two editions (apparently rival ones) of "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream ** (named), one "printed by Thomas Fisher," and 
another " printed by James Eoberts," belong to this year ; as do 
also two editions of " The Merchant of Venice," one " printed by 
J. R. for Thomas Heyes," and another printed by James Eoberts." 

On the 23rd August, 1600, "Much Adoe about Nothinge," and 
" The Second Parte of the History of King Henry the Illlth," are 
entered in the books of the Stationers' Company. They were 
printed by V. S., for Andrew Wise and William Apsley, and pub- 
lished by them, 1600. "Henry IV.," in two editions. "The 
Chronicle History of Henry the Fift" was "printed by Thomas 
Creede for Tho : Millington and John Busby," and was sold by 
the printer in Carter Lane in 1600. " Henry VI.," part 2 {twice), 
and "Henry VI.," part 3 (once), belong to the re -issues of the 
year 1600. 

Bobert Allot, a literary bookseller in London, published a work 
called "England's Parnassus: or, the Choysest Flowers of our 
Modem Poets," &c. Allot " had picked these flowers of learning 
from their stem" himself. Extracts (arranged under distinct heads, 
like a modem Dictionary of Quotations) are given from forty-four 
diflerent poets ; and Shakespere furnishes ninety excerpts (of 
which eighteen are upon Love). 

In "Bel-vedere, or the Garden of the Muses," a somewhat 
similar work, several quotations are made from Shakespere; and 
in " England's Helicon," three pieces, attributed to Shakespere, are 
inserted. 

That Shakespere's had become a popular name with the public by 
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this time, is clearly indicated by the bookseller's use of it in printing 
the following title-page in 1600 :— " The First Part of the True 
and Honourable History of the Life of Sir John Oldcastle, &c., 
written by William Shakespeare." We do know, from Dr. Bichard 
James' Dedication of his "Legend and Defence of the Noble 
Knight and Martyr Sir Jhon Oldcastel," an unpublished manu* 
script in the Bodleian Library, of date 1625 or so, " that in Shake- 
speare's first shewe of Harrie the Fift, the person with which he 
undertook to playe a buffone was not Falstaffe, but Sir Jhon Old- 
castel." This is corroborated by the play, " Amends for Ladies," 
by Nathaniel Field, published in 1639, in which one of the cha- 
racters asks — 

" Did you never see 

The play where the fat knight, bight Old-castle, 

Did tell you trnely what his * honour' was?" 

A reference clearly made to the redoubted Shakesperean creation— 
the merry, sack-full Falstaff, — whose definition of honour is so 
palpable a hit. Then we also know that in an epilogue to " Henry 
IV.," part 2, Shakespere subsequently takes the opportunity of 
saying, '' Oldcastle died a martyr, and this (Falstaff) is not the 
man." The above facts give a seeming proof of the honesty of the 
above title, and may have, in some sort, suggested it ; but we are 
also aware of the fact expressed in the following excerpt from 
"The Diary of Philip Henslowe," viz., "This 16 of October, [15] 
*99, Eeceved by me, Thomas Downton, of Philip Henslowe, to 
pay Mr. Munday, Mr. Drayton, and Mr. Wilson, and Sathwa^, 
for the first pte of the Lyfe of Sir Jhon Ouldcastell, and in earnest 
of the second pte, for the use of the company, ten pownd, I say 
receved 10 li." This disposes of the imputed authorship, and 
refutes the title-page, unless we suppose that through Hathaway 
[Shakespere's brother-in-law P] some portions of his handy work 
had been got hold of, and been furbished up for a hurried occasion ; 
which is unlikely, 

1 6o I . Attached to Eobert Chester's " Love's Martyr ; or Eosalin's 
Complaint" — " the first essay of a new British poet" — there are a 
few poems " done by the best and chiefest of our modern writers, 
with their names subscribed to their particular works, never before 
extant" These are, among others, by Ben Jonson, Marston, Chap- 
man, and Shakespere, to whose pen one piece is ascribed. 
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Thcf " Merry Wiyes of Windsor," written, it is said, by command 
of Qaeen Elizabeth, was entered in Stationers' Hall in 1601. 

[The first sketcb of this play was reprinted, under the editorial 
care of Mr. J. O. Halliwell, for the Shiiespere Society, 1842.] 

In a list of witnesses (P) in an action for trespass, the name of 
" Mr. John Sackespere" appears in 1601 ; and again the same name 
appears in the burial register of Stratford — 

" 1601, Sept. 8. Mr. Johanes Shakipeare,"— 

and the dramatist was fatherless. Grief was in Henley Street and 
in New Place ; and Shakespere laid his father's grey hairs in the 
grave with a himibled heart as he, with self-reference, felt, — 

** I too, once gone, to all the world mnst die; 
The earth can yield me but a common grave." 

Did he, on this occasion, startle his own beating heart with the 
interrogation, — 

" How would yott be, 

If He, which is the Top of Judgment, should 

But judge you as you aref" 

i6o2. A book, " The Eevenge of Hamlett, prince of Denmark, 
as yt was latelie acted by the Lord Chamberlayn his Servants," was 
registered in Stationers' Hall, by James Boberts, in 1602. It was 
not, however, printed 5y him tiU 1604, when it bore this title, viz. : 
" The Tragicall Historic of Hamlett, Prince of Denmark. Newly 
imprinted and enlarged to almost as much again as it was, according 
to the true and perfect coppie." 

[In Henslowe's accounts, in Dulwich College, headed, " In the 
name of God. Amen, beginning at Newington, my lord admirell 
men, and my lord chamberlen men, as foUoweth," this entry 
regarding his share of the proceeds is found, viz. : — " 9 of June, 
1694, W^ at hamlet . . . viii s." The Chamberlain's men 
were probably playing at Newington Butts, while their own theatre, 
the Globe, was building; and this may have been Shakespere's 
play. In Lodge's " Wits Miserie, 'or the World's Madnesse," 
1596, " the Ghost who cried so miserably at the theatre Hamlet re- 
venge" is mentioned; and in 1589, Nash, in Greene's " Menaphon," 
says of some one (who P), " He will affoord you whole Hamlets; I 
should say, handfids of tragical speeches." It has been supposed Xyd 
wrote a Hamlet. It is hnoton Shakespere did write one. Why 
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should we not conclude that this Hamlet was an early pro- 
duction subsequently revived P It seems to us a feasible enough 
hypothesis.] 

Can we fancy Qaeen Elizabeth coveting the incense of one 
poet in her reign that she did not receive unasked? There u a 
tradition that a play was composed by Shakespere at the request 
of her Majesty ; and those who read attentively the sonnets 82 — 85 
wiU find a most ingenious excuse offered for an apparent negligence, 
such as might befit an incident like that which our fancy has sha- 
dowed. The play to which this tradition refers ("The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ") was printed in 1602 as it had been " acted 
before her Majesty and elsewhere." It is a well-known, and not an 
improbable story either, that while he was playing in " Henry IV." 
once, so engrossed in his part as not to notice her Majesty, that 
she returned, and dropped her glove — a token with her of high 
favour; the poet stooped, picked it up, saying (in character),— 

^ And thongh now bent on this high embassage, 
Yet stoop we to take up ow cousin's glove, 

then withdrew, and delivered it. G?his is pretty fihidinfr - and the 
sonnets mentioned above may have been the poet's reply. 

The fifth edition of " Venus and Adonis " was published in 1602 ; 
as well as a second edition of " Henry Y," and a third edition of 
"Richard III." 

At Harefield (Middlesex), the seat of Sir Thomas Egerton, the 
sum of £10 was paid to " Burbidge's players," for performing 
" Othello" before Queen Elizabeth, 6th August, 1602 [P]. 

In May, 1602, Shakespere bought, " for and in consideracion of 
the somme of three hundred and twentie poundes, of current English 
money," 107 acres of arable land, in the parish of Old Stratford, 
from " William Combe, of Warwicke, in the countia of Warrwick, 
esquier, and John Combe, of Olde Stretford, in the countie 
aforesaid;" and the indenture of the purchase (see HalliweU, 198 — 
200), was " sealed and delivered to Gilbert Shakespere, to the use 
of the within William Shakespere, in the presence of" witnesses, 
as (it is supposed) Shakespere himself was not at Stratford when the 
transaction was closed. This brings us within view of Shakespere 
entrusting the transaction of important business to his brother, in 
the full confidence that he was able and willing to see the afiair 
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properly completed, and so proves that his brother, too, had got a 
fair education for his time. Gilbert's signature is extant.* 

On 28th Sept. of the same year, Walter Getley, through Thomas 
Tibbottes, an attorney, at a Court Baron of the Manor of Eow- 
ington, surrendered to William Shakespere and his heirs, a house 
in Walker's Street, or Dead Lane, near New Place, in Stratford — 
possession being reserved to the lady of the manor till suit and 
service had been done by Shakespere for the same. At the 
Michaelmas Term, in this same year, too, " William Shakespere, 
Gentleman" bought from Hercules IJnderhill, for £60, a property 
consisting of one messuage, two orchards, two gardens, and two 
bams, with their appurtenances, <&c. 

Here, then, is evidence that Shakespere was the possessor •of no 
small amount of disposable capital ; and that he diligently looked 
after the adequate employment of it, — in subservience to his great 
(apparent) design to found a family, and not only elevate, but hx 
the name of Shakespere among those who enjoy the greatest 
amount of ease, honour, and happiness — the middle class, the landed 
gentry of England. 

1603. These lines, from John Davies* " Microcosmos," p. 125, 
1603, appear from a marginal note to refer to Shakespere and Bur- 
badge. The reference, too, is made more palpable and pertinent 
from an allusion to Sonnet cxi., beginning, — 

" Oh, for my sake do you with Fortune chide," &c. 
" Players, I love ye, and your qaalitie, 

As ye are men that pass- time not abused, 

And some I love for painting poesie. W. S. B. B. 

And say fell Fortune cannot be excused 

That hath for better uses you refused 

Wit, courage, good-shape, good partes, and all good, 

As long as al these goods are no worse used ; 

And though the stage dothe stain pure gentle blood, 

Yet generous yee are in minde and moode.'* 

"The tragicall historie of Hamlet prince of Denmarke, by 
William Shakespeare ; as it hath beene diuerse times acted by his 
Highnesse seraants, in the Cittie of London ; as also in the two 
Vniversities of Cambridge and Oxford; and elsewhere," was pub- 
lished " for N. L. and John Trundell, 1603." 

* Probabitf Gilbert farmed this land for his brother. 
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Ben Jonson's " Sejanus " was produced on the stage in 1603. In 
a printed list of the personators of the characters in that drama, 
the name of Shakespere holds a place ; but if we read and reason 
rightly a passage in the author's address to the readers, it may, we 
think, justly be inferred that in its earliest form for presentation it 
was indebted to the pen of Shakespere ; for in that advertisement 
there appears the following passage, viz. :— '* I would inform you 
that this book, in all numbers, is not the same with that which was 
acted on the public stage ; wherein a second 'pen had good share : 
in place of which I have rather chosen to put weaker, and, no 
doubt, less pleasing of mine own, than to drfraud so happy a genius 
of his right by my loathed usurpation." To what other dramatist 
than ShAkespere would Ben Jonson be likely thus publicly to 
knuckle downP What other would or could he have so praised? 
As our hypothesis regarding the meaning of this sentence accords 
with the tradition of 8hakespere*s kindly dealing with Jonson as 
formerly mentioned, and vrith the amiability always spoken of as 
characterizing the great dramatist, it may be that this fancy is 
neither impossible nor unlikely to be true. 

We have already alluded to Shakespere's reticence in praising 
Queen Elizabeth, as well as to the tradition that she favoured him. 
Both are alluded to, in the following unmistakeable language, by 
Henry Chettle, editor of Greene's " Groatsworth of Wit," in a 
poem entitled " Englandes Mourning Garment" 

'* Nor doth the sUver-tongned Melicert 
Drop from his honied miue one sable teare 
To moome her death (hat graced Ms desert. 
And to his lines opened her rojall eare, 
Sheapheard — remember onr Elizabeth, 
And sing her rape done by that Tarqom— Deatb." 

Elizabeth died 29th March, 1602-3. James I. and YI., her suc- 
cessor, reached London on the 7th May, 1603. He resided first in 
the Tower, and then removed to Greenwich. A warrant, under the 
privy seal, was issued from " our mannor of Greenewiche, the seven- 
teenth day of May, 1C03," by which "our servants, Laurence 
Fletcher, William Shakespeare, [Richard Burbage, Augustine Phi- 
lippes, John Hemmings, Henrie Gondell, William Sly, Eobert 
Armyn, Bichard Oowlye, and the rest of their associats," are 
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licensed and authorized ** to use and exercise the arte and faculty of 
playing comedies, tragedies, histories, enterludes, moralls, pastorals, 
stage-plaies, and such other like as thei have already studied, or 
hereafter shall use or studie, as well for the recreation of our lovinge 
subjects as for our solace and pleasure, ... as well within 
theire now usuall howse called the Globe, within our county of 
Surrey, as alsoe within anie towne halls or mont halls, or other 
convenient places within the liberties and freedome of anie other 
citie, university, towne, or borough whatsoever within our said 
realms and dominions," &c. So that we see Ben Jonson. uses no 
hyperbole when he speaks of— 

" Those flights upon the bankes of Thames, 
That 80 did take Eliza and onr James." 

An interesting event in the annals of the stage requires notice 
under this date. On the 2nd December, 1603, James I. was enter- 
tained at Wilton, near Salisbury, the seat of William, third Earl of 
Pembroke, then twenty -three years of age, and a poet of some 
repute himself. Cunningham's extracts from the accounts of the 
revels at Court, contain an entry showing that £30 were paid to 
John Heminge, on behalf of his Majesty's servants of the Globe, 
for coming from Mortlake in Surrey, to Wilton, to perform at 
this festival before the King. Shakespere was, in all prohahility^ 
there, for the Pembrokes, we know, from the players* dedication to 
the first folio edition of his plays, " prosecquuted their author living 
with much favour." There was also there another, we may suppose, 
whose bent in life was that day fixed — Philip Massinger's father 
was one of the retainers of the Montgomerys, and his son, who 
was at this time in his eighteenth year, may be safely conjectured 
to have been present on such an occasion. It was, perhaps, the first 
theatrical performance before the King in England, and was, doubt- 
less, got up in such a manner as' to make it a theme of much talk 
in the district of Sarisburiensis. Massinger modelled his style 
upon that of Shakespere, and seems to have studied the great 
master with much assiduity. 

"The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke, by 
William Shakespeare. As it hath beene diverse times acted by his 
Highnesse Servants in the Cittie of London ; as also in the two 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and elsewhere. At London, 

E 
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printed for N. L. and John Tnindell, 1603," was probably a pirated 
(as we wonld call it) edition, either got at snrreptitionsly, from the 
prompter's books, gathered from the actors, or taken down 
during representation, by some tachygraphist, — ^perhaps by a com- 
bination of all these means. This is the more likely, as, though it 
was registered by Boberts, in 1602, he did not publish till 1604, 
and then with an implied censure of this edition on the title-page. 

1 604. " Hamlet" was published by James Soberts, in 1604. In the 
" Accounts of the Beyels at Court," the following items are to be 
found, Tiz. : — 

'' Bj the KingB Hallamas Day, being the first of Nov., 

Ma**", pmien. A play in the banketinge Hooae att 

WbitehaU, called tbe Moor of VeniB. [1604.] 

*" Bj bis Ma*^. Tbe Sonday following, A plaj of tbe 

plaleis. Merry Wives of Windsor. [Not. 4, 1604.] 

" By bis Ma*^. On St Stevens nigbt in tbe ball 

plaiers. a play, Mesor for Mesnr. [Dec 26, 1604.] Sbaxberd. 

'* By bis Ma^. On Innosents night tbe play of 

pkiers. Errors. [Dec 28tb, 1604.] Sbaxberd." 

In 1604, William Shakespere brought an action against Philip 
Sogers, in the Court of Stratford, for £1 15s. lOd., being the price 
of malt sold and delivered to him at different times. It is inferred 
from this that he farmed the land he bought from William and 
John Combe, in 1602, and that he kept the superintendence of the 
business matters relating to it in his own hands. Halliwell prints, for 
the £rst time, the document at length. " Life of Shakespere," p. 208. 

1605. On 24th July, 1605, "Wm. Shakespere, o/" Stratford- 
uppon-Avon," bought from Ealph Hubande the unexpired term of a 
portion of a ninety-two years' lease, dating from 1544, of the tithes 
of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, for the sum 
of £440 sterling. (The indenture for this purchase is printed at 
full length in Halliwell's "Life of Shakespere," pp. 210-216.) 

Augustine Philips, a fellow-actor and co-proprietor of the Globe 
Theatre, in his will, of date May, 1605, bequeaths to "WiUiam 
Shakespeare a thirty-shilling peece in gold." 

In the " Accounts of the Eevels " the following entries occur :— 

** By bis Ma*". Betwin Newers day and Twelfe day 
plaiers. a play of ' Loves Labours Lost' [1605.] 
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'' By his Ma*^. On the 7 of Janoaiy was played 

pUiera the play of ' Henry the Fift.' [1605.] 

*' By his Ma*^. On Shrove Sanday, a play of the Shaxberd. 

plaiers. ' Marchant of Yenis.* [Mar. 24th, 1605.] 

** By his Ma*^. On Shroretosday, A play caoled Shaxberd. 

plaiers. * The Marchant of Yenis/ againe 

oommaanded by the Kings M***J' [Mar. 26th, 1605.] 

About this time we may mention the tradition that " King James 
the First was pleased with his own hand to write an amicable letter 
to Mr. Shakespeare/' which letter, on the testimony of " a creditable 
person now (1710) living," is said in Lintot*s edition of "Shakespeare" 
to have remained long in the hands of Sir William Davenant. 
Oldys says that Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, told Lintot he had 
seen that letter. It is now, however, and at all events, lost, if it 
ever existed.* 

1606. In a Survey of Bowington Manor of date Ist August, 4L 
James I., 1606, William Shakespere is noted as holding the house in 
Walker Street, otherwise Dead Lane, near !N'ew Place, surrendered 
to him in 1602 by Walter Gretley, and from the form not having 
been filled up, it has been concluded that at that time he was not 
in Stratford. 

1607. The following lines, in " The Scourge of Folly," by John 
Davies (of Hereford), published in 1607, are addressed— • 

"TO OUB ENGLISH TERENCE, MR WILL. SHAKE-SPEARE. 
*' Some say— •good Will — which I in sport do sing, 
Had*9t thou not plaid some kingly parts in sport, 
Thou had St bin a companion for a hmff. 

And beene a king among the meaner sort. 
Some others raile, bat raile as they thinke fit; 
Thoa hast no rayliog, bat a raigning wit: 
And honestif thoa sow'st, which they do reape, 
So to increase their stocks, which they doe keepe.** 

Shakespere's eldest daughter, Susanna, aged twenty-four, was 
married, June 5, 1607, to Dr. John Hall, medical practitioner 

* That James should patronize — as we suppose we must call it — Shakespere, 
is not more improbable than that he should have done, as Ben Jonson tells 
Drummond his Majesty did — '" professed (I thank God!) some joy to see me, and it 
pleased to hear the purport of my book." 
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in Stratford. On Slst December, 1607, Edmund, the youngest 
brother of William Shakespere, was bnried in the chxxrch of St. 
Saviour's, Southwark. He is entered on the register as " a player." 
He was then twenty-seven years of age. On this occasion twenty 
shillings were paid for a " forenoon Igiell of the great bell," prohahly 
by his brother, who would, in all likelihood, be present at his inter- 
ment. 

A new edition (the ^h) of " Venus and Adonis," and another 
of the ** Bape of Lucrece " (the sixth), appeared in 1607. This 
edition was published by John Wreittoun, in Edinburgh ! " King 
Lear " was entered in Stationers' Hall on 26th November, 1607. 

i6o8. During the year 1608, Nathaniel Butter printed three 
editions of " Mr. William Shakespeare ; his True Chronicle History 
of the Life and Death of King Lear and his three Daughters. 
With, &c. . . . As it was plaid before the King's Majesty at 
Whitehall uppon St. Stephen's Night in Christmas Hollidaies. 
By his Maj is tie's servants playing usually at the Globe on the 
Banck-side." 

Again the melancholy finger of Death comes near the heart of 
the poet ; for the burial register of Stratford contains the following 
entry :— " 1608, Septembr 9, Mayry Sharpere, Wydowe," and filial 
piety and duty become to him, a motherless man, memories only, 
not incitements to labour, effort, and aspiration. 

On 16th October, 1608, Shakespere stood sponsor for his ** god- 
son, William Walker," to whom in his will he leaves " 20s. in gold." 
A third edition of " Eichard II.," with additions ; a fourth of 
"Eichard III.;" and a fourth of "Henry V., Part I.," belong 
also to this year. 

In 1608, "Hallam"* says, "ITie Yorkshire Tragedy" was pub- 
lished, with Shakespere's name on its title-page as the author. It 
had been put on the stage in 1604. This was probably a trade 
trick ; but it shows that his name was a selling and a telling one in 
the market. 

Thomas Whittington, shepherd to Eichard Hathaway, died in 
1608, having made a will in which he bequeathed " unto the poor 
of Stratford 409. that is in the hand of Anne Shaxspere, wyfe unto 
Mr. Wyllyam Shaxpere, and is due debt unto me, being paid to 
juine executor by the sayd Wyllyam Shaxpere or his assignes." 
♦ " Literature of Europe," vol. ii. p. 175, note. 
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1 609. Dryden, in a prologne to Davenaiit's " Circe,'* 1675, says, — 
" Shakespeare^s own muse his Ftnclea first bore." 

Whatever may be tlie value of this tradition, we know that it was 
first printed with Shakespere's name on the title-page in 1609 ; and 
that it was published separately three times prior to the issue of 
the folio of 1623 — in which it does not appear. It is noticed with a 
sort of sneer in the prologue of Eobert Tailor's " Hog hath Lost its 
•Pearl," 1612, thus :— 

** And if it prove so happy as to please 
We'll say— 'Tis fortunate like PericUt,** 

The external testimony of its authorship by Shakespere is esteemed 
by critics much stronger than the internal evidence. 

" The famous historic of * Troylus and Cresseid,* .... written 
by WiUiam Shakespeare. London, imprinted by G. Eld, . . . 
are to be sold at the Spread Eagle in Panic's Churchyard, 1609:" 
and a second edition appeared within that year. 

" Shakespere's Sonnets. Never before imprinted. At London, 
by G. Eld, for T. T., and are to be Sold by John Wright, dwelling 
at Christ Church-gate, 1609," is the title of a small quarto which 
contains 154 sonnets, and " * A Lover's Complaint,' by Wm. Shake- 
speare." In the Stationers* registers, the entry—" 2nd May, 1609, 
Tho. Thorpe. A booke called Shakespeare's Sonnets " — occurs ; and 
from this we learn the name of the T. T. who signs the following 
dedication—" To the only begetter of these insuing Sonnets, Mr. 
W. H., all happiness and that eternity promised by our ever living 
poet, wisheth the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth. T. T.* 

[The begetter, i. e., collector of these mystery-shrouded poems, 
iD€ guess to have been William Hathaway, fourth son of Bichard 
Hathaway, and brother-in-law to Shakespere.] 

On 15th March, 1609, the Records of the court of Stratford 
show that Shakespere instituted a process for £6 of debt, and 24s. 
damages and costs, against John Addenbrooke. He could not be 
found, and the dramatist pursued his surety, Thomas Homeby, on 
7th June thereafter. A proof not only that he had business in 
Stratford, but that he attended to it. 

i6io. " OtheUo " was performed in the Globe Theatre, in 1610 * 

* See '< Shakespere's Puck and his Folklore,** vol. il, by Wm. Bell, Ph.D. 
London : J. C. Hotten. 
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1 6 1 1 . Foorih and fifth editions of " Hamlet " were printed, with 
the author's name, " for John Smethwicke/' in 1611 ; also a second 
edition (unnamed) of " Titos Andronicns." The " Accounts of the 
Eevels at Conrt" contain the following entries relating to this 
date: — 

** By tbe King's Hallomas nyght was pcMented att Whithall before the 

players. Ebges Ma*^. a play called 'The Tempest* [Nov. 1st, 1611.] 

" The King's The 5th of Norember: A play called * The Winter Nightes 

pUyers. Taylc.''' [1611.] 

In a list of donations " oolected towards the charge of prosecutyng 
the bDl in parliament for the better repaire of the high waies, and 
amendinge divers defects in the statutes alredy made, Wednesdaye 
the zjth of September, 1611," the name of " Mr. William Shack- 
spere " is found, showing that he was able and ready to help forward 
public improvements. 

In Trinity Term, 1611, a fine was levied upon the property [and 
twenty acres of pasture land more] which William Shakespere had 
bought from William and John Combe in May, 1602. 

1 6 1 2 . In John Webster's Dedication to the Eeader, prefixed to tbe 
first edition of " The White Devil : or Vittoria Corombona, a Lady 
of Venice," published in 1612, the following passage occurs : — " De- 
traction is the sworn friend to Ignorance : for mine own part, I 
have ever truly cherished my good opinions of other men's worthy 
labours, especially of that fiill and heightened stile of Master 
Chapman, tiie laboured and understanding works of Master Jonson, 
the no less worthy composures of the both worthily excellent 
Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher; and lastly (without 
wrong last to be named) the right happy and copious industry of 
Master Shakespere, Master Dekker, and Master Heywood, wishing 
what I write to be read by their light ; protesting that, in the 
strength of my own judgment, I know them so worthy, that though 
I rest silent in my own work, yet to most of theirs I dare (without 
fiattery) fix that of Martial,— 

"• ' Non nornnt base monnmenta morl.' * 
1 6 1 2 — 1 3 .* The Burial Eegister of Stratford contains the follow- 
ing entry, viz. : — " 1612. February 4. Bich : Shakespere." 

* Until the year 1752 the Old or Julian Style prevailed in England. Under 
^his system the legal year began on 25th March; and hence these double dates. 
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Sliakespere was now parentlesB, brotherless, and sonless ; there 
was already no near existent male relative to bear his name, and 
keep alive, by an actual representation, the memory of his family. 
About this time his energies are said to have slackened, and he is 
supposed to have ceased to interest himself in the theatre. His 
hope of founding a family, if ever entertained, was gonQ, and now 
he felt — what he had before only said^an indifference to fame. 

*' In 80 profound abyss I throw alF care 
Of others' voices, that my adder's sense 
To critic and to flatterers stopped are.** 

And he could scarcely have felt otherwise than that "unkindly 
Death" was making the circle closer around him, and bringing the 
chances nearer to himself, and so have been somewhat solemnized in 
thought. 

By an indenture of conveyance, dated March 10, 1612 — 13, pre- 
serve^ in the City of London Corporation Library, Guildhall, in a 
glass case, we learn that at this time Shakespere bought a house 
(with ground attached) near Blackfriars Theatre, " abutting upon 
a street leading downe to Pudle WharfFe, on the east part, right 
against the Kinges Majesties Wardrobe." The purchase-money of 
this house was £140, but Shakespere only paid down £80, and mort- 
gaged the property the next day for the balance, and leased the 
house to John Eobinson for ten years. 

In 1612 we have the following publication, viz. :— "The pas- 
sionate Pilgrime. Or Certaine Amorous Sonnets, betweene Venus 
and Adonis, newly corrected and augmented. By W. Shakespere. 
The I^ird Edition. Whereunto is newly added two Love-Epistles, 
the first from Paris to Hellen, and Hellenes answere backe againe to 
Paris. Printed by W. Jaggard, 1612." This cunningly contrived 
title, in which the authorship of the latter part is merely implied, 
not stated, did not save the tradesman from exposure. In Thomas 
Heywood's " Apology for Actors," published in 1612, by Nicholas 
Okes, the following passage occurs in a letter to that bookseller, 
viz. : — " Here likewise I must necessarily insert a manifest injury 
done me in that worke, by taking the two Epistles of Paris to 
Helen and Helen to Paris, and printing them in the name of 
another, which may put the world in opinion I might steal jhem 
from him ; and hee to do himselfe right hath since published them 
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in his owne name : but as I must acknowledge my lines not worthy 
his patronage under whom he hath pnblisht them, bo the Author J 
know much offended with M, Jaggard that {altogether unknoume to 
him) presumed to make so bold with his name." That this [and 
probably other agencies] had some effect is presumed from Malone's 
having a copy of the book, of date 1612, with two titles, one with, 
the other without the author's name. N.B. — Though this pur- 
ports to be the third edition, there is no known intermediate issue 
between 1599 and 1612, and Jaggard's conduct being suspicious, it 
is probable there was none. 

The draft of a bill in Chancery, endorsed "Lane, Greene, and 
Shakespere, Comfplainants]," intended to be presented to Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, is in the possession of the Shakespere Society, 
and is referred to date 1613, from which it appears that on the 
moiety of tithes purchased by Shakespere in 1605 a larger propor- 
tion of the reserved rent than was right fell to be paid by him and 
his fellow complainers, because of the remissness of others, ntuch to 
the injury of the persons raising the action. Besides this, we 
gather from the draft that Shakespere*8 annual income from these 
tithes was £120. 

A letter from Thomas Lorkin, dated " London, this last day of 
June, 1613," says, "No longer since than yesterday, while Bour- 
bege his companie were acting at the Globe the play of Hen[ry] 
VIII., and there shooting of certaine chambers in way of triumph, 
the fire catched and fastened upon the thatch of the house and 
there burned so furiously as it consumed the whole house, and 
all in lesse than two hours, the people haying enough to doe to save 
themselves." In this fire, most probably, many of Shakespere's 
MSS. were burnt ; if, indeed, he was then no otherwise interested 
in the property. In some MS. notes to Stow's "Annales" it 
is stated that the Globe was "newe bmlt up againe in the year 
1613 [1614 P] at the great charge of King James, and many noble- 
men and others." 

A Jifth edition of " Henry IV.," part first, was issued (named) 
in 1613, " by W. W., for Matthew Lawe." 

1613. Among the plays performed during the marriage festivities 
of Frederick V. and the Princess Elizabeth, before Prince Charles, 
the Jjady Elizabeth, and the Prince Palatine Elector, in 1613, 
Shakespere*s hold no mean prominence, as may be seen from 
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this excerpt from the accounts of Lord Harington, treasurer of the 
chamber to James I., — " Paid to John Heminges uppon the Oouncel's 
warrant, dated at Whitehall, xxth day of May, 1613, for presentinge 
before the Princes Highnes, the Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince 
Pallatyne Elector, fourteene severall playes, viz., one playe called 
'Filaster;* one other, called *The Knotte of Fooles;* one othei*, 
•Much adoe aboute Nothinge,* *The Mayed's Tragedie,' 'The 
Merye Dy veil of Edmonton,' ' The Tempest,' * A Kinge and no 
Kinge,' 'The Twms* Tragedie,* [* The Comedy of Errors'?] 'The 
Winter's Tale,' 'Sir John Falstaffe' [i.e., 'The Merry Wives 
of Windsor'?] 'The Moor of Venice,' 'The Nobleman,' 'CsBsar's 
Tragedye,' and one other, called ' Love lyes a-bleeding,' all which 
playes were played within the tyme of this accompte." Shake- 
spere was, we see from this, equally popular with court and people, 
a proof not only of the universality of his genius, but also of the 
truthfulness and accuracy of his representative delineations of 
human life in all its phases, forms, and modes. 

1 6 14.. In the summer of 1614, fifty-four houses were burnt 
down in a great fire in Stratford, and in the same year the town was 
agitated by some projected enclosures of common lands. The 
corporation opposed the enclosure. Jn memoranda of property 
whose owners would have claims for compensation, of date 5 th 
Sept., 1614, among the " auncient fireeholders in the fdelds of Old 
Stratford and Welcombe," the name of " Mr. Shakspeare occurs." 
On 8th Oct., 1614, Shakespere enters into legal covenant for his own 
safety, " and one Thomas Greene, gent.," with Wm. Eeplingham, 
of Great Harborrow, regarding compensation for injury done, " by 
reason of anie indosure or decaye of tillage there ment and in- 
tended by the said Wm. Eeplingham." Thomas Greene, clerk to the 
Corporation, was sent on this business to London, and in notes of 
his stay, of date 17 Nov., 1614, he says, " My cosen Shakspear 
comyng yesterday to town, I went to see him how he did. . . . 
And [with reference to the enclosures P] he and Mr. Hall say they 
think ther will be nothing done at all." On 23rd Dec, 1614, there 
was held "a hall" of the corporation, and there were "lettres 
wrytten, one to Mr. Manyring, another to Mr. Shakspear, with 
almost all the companies' hands to either ;" and Greene adds, " I 
also wry tte myself to my cosen Shakspeare the coppyes of all our 
aots, and then also a note of the inconvenyences wold happen in the 
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inclosare." Mark in all these the confidence reposed in Shake- 
spere, the importance attached to his aid, and the seemingly 
prideful claiming of relationship to him by the clerk. 

A William Shakespeare is named on the Jury List of 1614, in a 
MS. copy of the customs of the manor \)f Kowington. "Was this 
our ShakespereP He had property [see 1602 and 1606] in fee 
from that manor. 

In 1614, John Combe, bailiff or factor for the Earl of Warwick, 
died, and in his will he left as a legacy, " To Mr. William Shack- 
spere, five pounds." In the same will, too, we find mention of Par- 
son's close, alias Shakespere's Close, showing that the popular ear 
had caught up his name, and used it as a preferential designation 
of the property thereby meant. 

In the Stratford Chamberlain's accounts for 1614, we see this— 
" Item : for one quart of sack, and on quart of clarett winne geven I 
to a preacher at the Newe Place, xx*." I 

The 92nd of a collection of epigrams, entitled, ** Eubbe and I 
a Great Cast," by Thomas Freeman, G-ent. (whom Wood mentions ' 
along with George Chapman as among the friends of Shakespere), is I 
addressed, in these words, ' I 

"TO MASTER WM. SHAKESPERE. 
" Shakespeare! that nimble Mercury thy braine, 
Lulls many hondred Argns-eyes asleepe; 
So fit for all thoa fashionest thy veine. 
At the horse-foote foantaine thon hast drank falle deepe; 
Vertne*B or vice*8 thearoe to thee all one is: 
Who lovee chaste life, there's Lncrece for a teacher, 
Who lists read lust, there's Venus and Adonis, 
Trae model of a most lascivious leatcher, 
Besides in plaies thy viit windes like Meander, 
Whence needy new-composers borrow more 
Than Terence doth from Plantus or Menander: 
Bat — to praise thee aright^-I want thy store. 
Then let thine owne works thine own worth npraise, 
And help f adome thee with deserved dales." 

" Perhaps the happiest encomium that Shakespere had yet received 
as a dramatist," is in Mr. Dyce*s opinion contained in a rare nar- 
rative poem, entitled, " The Ghost of Eichard the Third," by C. B, 
(whom Collier supposes to be Charles Best), published in 1614 : — 
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" To him that impt my fame with Clio*8 qaill, 
Whose magick raised me from Oblivion's den. 
That writ my storie on the Moses' hill, 
And with mj actions dignified his pen; — 
He that from Helicon sends many a rill, 
Whose nectared veines are dmnk by thirstie men ; — 
Crowned be his style with fame, his head with baies; 
And none detract, bat gratulate his praise. 

'* Yet if his scenes have not engrosst all grace 

The mnch'famed actor could extend on stage; 

If Time or Memory have left a place 

For me to fill t'enform this ignorant age; 

In that intent I show my horrid face. 

Imprest with feare and characters of rage; 
Nor acts nor chronicles conld ere containe 
The hell-deepe reaches of my sonndless braine.** 

1 615. A fourth edition of "Eichard II.," with the author's 
name, was published in 1615. 

Of the several works of Shakespere — splays and poems — ^there 
were, prior to 1616, in circulation in all no fewer than between 
sixty and sixty-five editions. Some of these reached as many as 
six editions within a period of not more than twenty-one years. 
This argues of itself an extensive popularity, especially when we 
reflect on the small number of the reading public of lus day. If 
we take the lowest estimate of the editions (sixty), and suppose 
each issue to have consisted of the lowest possible paying number 
(300, sayP) we should have in circulation no fewer than 18,000 
copies of the productions of the great dramatist in print, during his 
lifetime. Besides those plays which were printed, however, there 
were at least — accepting the ordinary text — eighteen others, which, 
so far as is known, had not got beyond the semicircle of the foot- 
lights, and remained stage-plays only, until seven years after his 
death. Many of these, we know, were frequently played, and were 
highly popular. Such facts, when reflected on, place the personal 
fame of Shakespere among the people in a strong light, and 
prove the entire impossibility of the Delia Bacon hypothesis, that 
Shakespere " wore the bays" for Bacon, or Kaleigh, — show, indeed, 
that then, as now, he was England's foremost man in his own walk* 
as the interpreter of human life and human history. 
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It has been generally supposed that, during the latter years of 
his life, he had retired from the mere cares and business of theatrical 
life, and settled down to the enjoyment of the calm felicity of home 
at Stratford, with an nnwithered soul, and with a satisfied ambition. 
Age had not chilled the powers of enjoyment ; effort had not worn 
off the fine edge of his intellect ; time had not weakened the potency 
of his fancy, nor deadened the vigorous pulsations of his heart. 
His observation was mellowed, his knowledge ripened, his sagacity 
matured, his humanity refined, and his scope of thought widened. 
He had full stores of information ; the skill and experience of a 
life of active artistic effort were his ; his acquaintance with what 
would touch and take the souls of men, was extensive ; his theory 
of dramatic esthetics was formed. There was every hope, there- 
fore, that in after years he would moidd and fashion high and 
glorious themes into new forms, and enliven them by the rare glow 
and suffusion of his unequalled genius ; but " the man died before 
the poet had felt the touch of time," and he early departed 

" From the world's stage, to the grave's tiring-room." 
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CHAPTER Y. 
DEATH, FAITH. AND FAMILY OF SHAKESPEEE. 

^ We are such staff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." — Tempest. 

" When that churl Death mj bones with dust shall cover." — Sonnet 32. 

" This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him. 
The third day comes a frost — a killing frost; 
And— when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripeniag — nips his root, 
And then he falls."— iTeny^ VIIL 

Of the peculiar habits, the specialities of manner, the private 
talk, the brilliant wit, the kindly every-day wisdom, the outward 
personal appearance and demeanour of Shakespere, we have no 
lively, much less living picture. Scandal and gossip hold aloof 
from his character, and no Boswellian parasite seems to have clung 
to his skirts in all companies. He appears to have kept himself 
clear of the petty rivalries of authorship, of the worthless praises of 
pot-companions, of sycophants and flatterers, and of peddling 
poetasters. Eulogy he won ; satire he escaped in all but the earliest 
part of his career. His success does not seem to have enkindled an 
envy or enmity bitter enough to survive. A few witticisms, of no 
great merit, are recorded as his ; a little gossip has been expended 
upon his conversations, but the greater portion of what is commonly 
written on these subjects, so far as he is concerned, is either 
fictitious, traditionary, or inferential. Ingenious guesses in this 
case possess little value; and we can scarcely ingenuously infer 
mdre from what we know of him than that — ^unlike many of the 
playwrights of his time— he did not affect to be a " Sir Oracle'* at 
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his club. He did not beg money from his patrons by his dedi- 
cations, or extort it by his satire. He did not hug the trivial 
Terse writers of the day to his heart, that they might preface his 
works with their verbal rhodomontade ; he did not excite the ire 
which defames, nor encourage the unscrupulous toadyism which 
adulates without cause. With regard to him, these are both *' con- 
spicuous from their absence." Yet we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that there is a pleasure in knowing, as we do, on the authority 
of Aubrey, that "he was a handsome, well-made man; very good com- 
pany, and of a very ready and pleasant, smooth wit." Fuller'syJiwcy 
picture was probably founded on good information, and is reliable 
so far, especially as it exactly tallies with the actual and contem- 
porary testimony of Chettle, Davies, &c., and even of Ben Jonson 
himself, who says, with that broad, dashing earnestness which so 
characterized him, " He was indeed honest, and of an open and free 
nature; had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that sometimes it 
was necessary he should be stopped." , . , " There was ever 
more in him to be praised than pardoned." 

If he merited and won this character when he was shaping the 
golden fabric of his visions for representation by 

** Comedians, tragedians, 
Tragi-comedians, comi-tragedians, pastorists, 
Humourists, clownists, satirists," &c,, 

on the rude scaflbldage of that "wooden O" — the globe, — how 
much more worthy of it was he likely to be when the uncon- 
genial destiny of struggle was over ! when he roved at will among 
the sequestered woodlands of his native place, and stretched his eye 
across the 

« Bich leas 
Of wheat, lye, barley, yetches, oats, and pease," 

in Stratford, Bishopton, and Welcombe, of which he was the 
proprietor I Trhen the vista of his life was lighted up by hope and 
fancy, by consciousness of superior powers, of well-earned fame, 
of an arduous struggle passed, of an early ambition realized, and 
of a life of thought which had ripened in fruit, a-glow with a 
perennial beauty, and instinct with undying worth ! The year 1616 
opened upon him with a keen sense of responsibility, no doubt, for 
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on 25t]i January he set himself to make his will, the preparation of 
which the attorney, perhajps, delayed for two months. A marriage 
feast occupied him early in the year; friends,— literary friends— 
Jonson and Drayton — at a later period enjoyed his hospitality ; but 
"spongy April" — his birth-month, called him off "to sleep in 
duU, cold marble." The record of the year runs thus : — 

1616. On 10th Feb., 1616, Judith, the poet's yoimgest daughter, 
then aged 31, was married to Thomas Qoiney, yintner and wine 
merchant, Stratford. 

On 25th March, Shakespere executed his will, and prepared his 
worldly affairs against the sudden advent of the 

'* Last scene of all in life's eventfal history," — 

his death,* — which took place, as is generally believed, exactly on his 
fifty -third birthday, 23rd April, 1616,— for two days thereafter the 
Stratford burial register was supplied with the following addition 
to its contents, viz., — 

'* texe, «pra 25. tSZaaU ^[jafajperr, ffimt." 

* ** A Festo Annunciaiionis, 1616 Carious enough, of all days, 

on this same daj, Shakespeare, as his stone monument still testifies, at Stratford- 
on-Avon, died : — 

* Obiit Anno Domini, 1616, 
i£toti8 53. Die 23 Apr.' 

While Oliver Cromwell was entering himself of .Sidney Sussex College, William 
Shakespeare was taking his farewell of this world. Oliver's' father had, most 
likely, come with him; it is but twelve miles from Huntingdon; you can come and 
go in a day. Oliver's father saw Oliver write in the Album at Cambridge: at 
Stratford, Shakespeare's Ann Hathaway was weeping over his bed. The first 
world-great thing that remains of English history — the literature of Shakespeare- 
was ending. The second world-great thing that remains of English history — the 
armed appeal of Puritanism to the invisibll God of heaven, against many very visible 
devils on earth, and elsewhere, — was, so to speak, beginning. They have their 
exits and their entrances ; and one people, in its time, plays many parts. Chevalier 
Florian, in his * Life of Cervantes,' has remarked that Shakespeare's death-day, 
23rd April, 1616, was likewise that of Cervantes, at Madrid. Twenty-third of 
April is, sure enough, the authentic Spanish date; but Chevalier Florian has omitted 
to notice that the English twenty-third is of old style. The brave Miguel died ten 
days before Shakespeare, and already lay buried, smoothed right nobly into his 
long rest. The historical student can meditate on these things." — Carltfle*s 
^ Oliver Cumipell't LeUert and S^peeches^ unth ElueidtUiont" vol. L 60—63. 
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Of the manner and cause of his death nothing is certainly known. 
A tradition, extant forty-five years after his demise, asserts, " Shake- 
spear, Drayton, and Ben Jonson, had a merrie meeting, and itt 
seems dnyik too hard, for Shakespear died of a feavour there con- 
tracted." It is hard to believe this. We should have preferred 
knowing that reflections such as these occupied the last earthly 
hours of William ShaJcespere ! 

" Poor soul ! the centre of my sinful eartb, 

Foiled by those rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thoa pine within and suffer dearth,-— 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

Why 80 large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thoa upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms— inheritors of this excess — 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body's end? 

Then, soul ! live thoa upon thy servant's loss, 

And let that pine to afrgravate thy store; 

Buy terms divine by selling hours of dross ; 

Within befedy without be rich no more ; 
So shall thou feed on Death, that feeds on men: 
And Death once dead, there's no more dying then l" 

Or, better still, as Charles Knight suggests, that his dying utterances 
were known to have been in the opening words of his will: "I 
commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator, hoping and 
assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting." 

Has it ever been ascertained that Jonson and Drayton were in 
Stratford in 1616 P His bust apparently contradicts the idea of his 
having " died of a fever ;" for it is not emaciated at all. Shake- 
spere's plays do not contain the same riotous glorybg in the shame 
of drunkenness es many of his contemporaries. A "merry meeting" 
may have occurred shortly before his death, — might it not even 
have been his daughter's wedding ? — but that may not have been the 
cause of it. Conjecture, however, is vain. Such is the tradition, 
and the fact only remains that he was fated, then and thereafter, 

*' To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot;** 
" to become a kneaded clod " of lifeless clay ; and to take his place 
^ With dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow, chapless sculls." 
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To him " duflty Deatli" bronght " the last syllable of recorded time ;" 
and what can any one think or say in arrest of that message? 
Truly,— 

''Life's bat a walking shadow; a poor plajer, 

That stmts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more." 
Shakespere was buried in the chancel of the church of the Holy 
Trinity, Stratford. A flat stone, underneath which his body is said 
to lie, bears an epitaph in wretched doggerel, traditionally reported 
to have been " made by himself a little before his death," but worthy 
only, as De Quincey thinks, of the grave-digger or the parish clerk. 
The objurgation is certainly more forcible and fierce than gentle, 
which was the prescriptive characteristic of the dramatist. It is as 

follows :— 

" Good fr-end for Jesas sake forbeare, 
To digg the dost enchwed heare ; 
Blest be 7* man 7* spares these stones, 
And coEst be he 7* moves m7 bones.** 

If we doubt the authorship of these verses, is not our doubt 
made greater by looking on his monument, on the north wall of the 
church, which bears these lines F — 

" Jodido P7linm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, popolos meeret, OlTmpus habet" 

''Sta7, Passenger, wh7 goest thon b7 so fast ? 
Bead, if thon canst, whom enyions Death hath plaat 
Within this monument. Shakespbabb, with whom 
Quick Nature dide: whose name doth deck this tombe 
Far more than cost; l^th all that he has writt, 
Leaves living Art but page to serve his Witt. 

ObiitAfloDo^ 1616, 
iEtatis 53, die 23 Ap."* 
Under an entablature containmg the arms of Shakespere, and 
several devices of a mortuary sort, this memento of the dead con- 
tains a monumental bust, placed under an arch between two black 
marble columns, of Corinthian architecture, which represents the 
poet with a pen in his right hand, and his left resting on a scroll. 
" The bust," says Mr. Britton, " is the size of hfe. It is formed out 
of a block of soft stone, and waa originally painted over, in imitation 
* Who wrote this inscription, Jonaon, Dr87ton, or Dr. Hall? 

F 
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of nature. The hands and face were of a flesh colour, the eyes of a 
light hazel, and the hair and beard auburn ; the doublet, or coat, was 
scarlet, and covered with a loose black gown, or tabard, without 
sleeves. The upper part of the cushion was green, the under half 
crimson, and the tassels gilt." It was so preserved till 1793 ; then, at 
the suggestion of Malone, the Shakesperean editor, it was coated 
with white paint. These lines have been written on this intense 
piece of ill taste :— 

'' Stranger, to whom thi& monnment is shown, 
InToke the Poet's curse upon Malone, 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And danbs his tombstone as he mars his plays.** 

This bust is one of the most interesting of the Shakespere me- 
morials. It brings us before the bard in his living form and sem- 
blance, and the lavish love bestowed on its adornment is evidence 
of the affection borne to the dramatist by his wife and children. 
Hay don, the painter, and Chantry, the sculptor, both agree in 
saying that the bust appears to have been done &om a cast taken 
after death. If so, a brief illness must have snatched Shakespere 
off unexpectedly, for the face is full, ample, rounded, and healthy- 
looking. It is neither grooved and charactered with harsh lines, 

nor 

" Beaten and chopped with tanned antiqaify.** 

It is bland, cheerful, and ripe, massive and English. The forehead 
is broad, the brow is full, smooth, intellectual, reposing ; the nose 
is finely chiselled and determined ; the mouth is facile, and yet the 
upper lip, although moustached, is rather long, — perhaps the 
sculptor's fault, — the lips are parted, and the chin is large. Looked 
at in profile, the countenance is singularly attractive, and when 
animated by the tremors of thought, shooting through the tissues 
of the flushed living form, it must have been exceedingly contenting 
to the eye. 

At the time of Shakespere*s death, his family consisted of his 
wife ; Susanna, married to Dr. Hall, whose only daughter Elizabeth 
was alive; and Judith, married to Thomas Quiney. 

The sixth edition of " Lucrece " was issued in 1616. 

On 23rd November, 1616, Judith's son was baptized, in memory 
of his grandfather, as appears in the register — " Shaksper, filius 
Thomas Quiny, gen." 
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On 3rd February, 1617, we know tliat Dr. John Hall, Shakespere's 
son-in-law, inhabited New Place. 

On May 8th, 1617, Shakespere Quinsy was buried. 
Inl617, the seventh edition of "Venus and Adonis " was published. 
Keissues of the " Merry Wives of Windsor," " Henry VI." (Parts 
2nd and 3rd), and "Pericles," were printed between 1616 and 1619. 
In 1620, •* Venus and Adonis " and " Lucrece "' were reprinted. 
" Eichard III." was republished in 1621 and 1622. In the latter 
year "Othello" was first printed, and "Henry IV." (Part Ist) 
reprinted. 

Anne Hathaway survived William Shakespere seven years. She 
died on 6th August, 1623, and was buried beside her husband on the 
8th of that month, nearer to the wall than the SUte Viator stone of 
cursing. On her tombstone a brass plate bears the following in- 
scription : — "Heere lyeth interred the body of Anne, wife of William 
Shakespeare, who derted [departed] this Hfe the 6th day of Aug., 
1623, being of the age of 67 yeares." 

" Ubera tn, mater, tn lac vitarnqne dedisti: 
Vte mihi, pro tanto manere saxa dabo. 
Qaam mallem amoveat lapidem bontu angelas ore, 
Exeat [at] Chiisti corpus imago tua 
Sed nil vota valent: Tenias, cito, Christe, resnrget, 
Clansa licet tamnlo, mater et astra petet." 

Gravestones are almost " licensed to lie," but this seems to speak 
some truth of feeling. Was it composed by Dr. Hail, Susanna's 
husband, as an expression of her feelings? Hall could write 
Xiatin, we know; and Susanna is represented to have been "wise 
to salvation." 

It is scarcely credible that such a mother as is here represented 
could have been a wife otherwise imcongenial to the gentle Shake- 
spere. 

In the same year (1623) Shakespere's plays were published. 

In 1625 Dr. Hall sold the tithes inherited from Shakespere. 

Elizabeth Hall, Susanna's daughter, was married to Thomas I^ash, 
of Welcombe, 22nd April, 1626. 

On the coronation of Charles I., Dr. John Hall, though possessed 
of sufficient property and income, declined to accept [and pay for] the 
honour of knighthood, and paid a composition fee of £10. 

John Taylor, the water-poet, in his works (iii. 72, 1630) says,— 
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" Spencer and Shakespeare did m Art ezoell." 

November 2i5tli, 1635, Dr. John Hall died, aged 60. 

He was buried beside the Shakesperes. On his tombstone it is 
said, " He married Susanna, the daughter and co-heir of William 
Shakespeare, Gent ;" and this inscription is also thereon : — 

*^ Hallinsbic sitns eBt,~medica cdeberrimos arte; 

Ezpectans regni gandia lata Dei; 
Dignns erat mentis, qni Nestora vinceret annis 

In terris omnes, sed rapit SBqna dies 
Ne tamulo, quid desit, adest fidissima conjnz 

£t vitse coroitem none quoqae mortis habet." 

In "A Banquet of Jests or Change of Cheare, 1639," the follow- 
ing words form the introduction to one of the " merrye conceits," 
viz. : — " One travelling through Stratford-upon-Avon, a towne most 
remarkeahle for the birth of the famous William Shakespeare i* &c. 

In Bancroft's " Two Bookes of Epigrammes," 1639, there are two 
[118 and 119] complimentary verses " to Shakespere," which seem 
to have been written during his lifetime : — 

118] '* Thj mnses sugred dainties seeme to ns 

Like the famed apples of old Tantalus 

For we (admiring) see and heare thj straines 

Bat none I see or heare those sweetes attaines.^ 
1 19] " Thon hast so used thy wit or Shoohe thy Speare, 

That poets startle nor thy wit come neare." 

In " Jocabella, or a Cabinet of Conceits," 1640, it is related,— 
" One asked another what Shakespeare's works were worth all being , 
bound together ; hee answered, not a farthing. Kot worth a far- 
thing, said hee ; why so P He answered that his JPlayes were worth 
a great deale of money, but he never herd that his Worhes were 
worth any thing at all." 

Shakespere's sister Joan was buried 4th November, 1646. 
From a poem dedicated [1646] by S. Shephard to Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, the friend of Shakespere, and entitled " The Times Dis- 
played," Malone has quoted this passage : — 
" See him whose tragic scenes Euripides 
Doth equal, and with Sophocles we may 
Compare great Shakespeare : Aristophanes 
Keyer like him the fancy could display. 
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Witness the Prince of Tyre, his Pericles; 
His sweet and his to be admired lay 
He wrote of Instfal Tarquin's rape; shows he 
Did understand the depth of poesie.*' 

" Susanna, wife of John Hall, gent. ; y* daughter of William 
Shakespeare, gent. ;" " deceased y" 11th of July, A" 1649, aged 66." 
Her grave-stone bore, and now bears [restored by Eev. W. Harness, 
from Dugdale's ** Diary," 1653], these lines : — 

" Wittie aboye her sexe, but that's not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistriss Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that ; bnt Ihis^ 
WhoJy of Mm with whome shee's now in bHsse. 

" Then, passenger, hast ne're a tear 

To weep with her who wept for (dlf 
That wept^ yet set herself e to chere 

Them up toith comforts cordicUL 
Her love shall live, her mercy spread, 
When thou hast ne're a tear to shed." 

A most unwarrantable inference— ought we not to call it fancy ? 
—has been wrought out of these lines by Mr. Halliwell, in his " Life 
of Shakespeare," p. 270, viz. : — " The poet may possibly have become 
piously inclined in his latter days, but I think most direct testimony 
is against such an opinion, and the epitaph on his daughter seems to 
imply the contrary." He makes these verses signify from Shake- 
spere she derived her powers o£wit, but none of the influences which 
conduced to her salvation. This appears to us to be a complete mis- 
apprehension. The lines are an almost doctrinal expression of the 
Protestant idea of '* justification by faith alone," and do not bear at y/ 
all a personal or reflective second intention. From the manifest 
paraphrase of the text, " Eejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep," * we incline to attribute to the lines a 
clerical authorship, and hence infer a dogmatic assertion of the chief 
item in the creed of Protestants, which at that special period required 
distinct emphasis to announce her Puritanic faith as an example to 
her neighbours, and as a warning to the wrongheads who were 
otherwise inclined. 

The above paragraph naturally recalls to us what Halliwell justly 

* Bom* zii. 15. 
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terms the incredible " assertion of Davies," that Shakespere " dyed 
a Papist." 

We cannot suppose impiety in Shakespere. In his works, wherever 
a' holy subject is touched, it is done with an apparently unaffected 
feeling of deep reverence and sacredness of speech. Shakespere 
and Massinger are the holiest of the whole race of dramatists, and 
there are fewer erpurgatory sentences in his works than in those of 
any other playwright of his time. Him you can read aloud — with 
few skips ; many others you dare scarcely open your own eye upon. 
We incline on this head to regard him as certainly Protestant in 
tone, sentiment, and feeling. The pulpit literature of Britain is 
jewelled with quotations from his works. 

The oath of supremacy required to be taken and kept under pain 
of praemunire and high treason by all magistrates by the statute of 
the Ist of Elizabeth, 1558-9. As John Shakespere was chief magis- 
trate of Stratford, viz., high bailiff, in 1568, he must not only have 
conformed, but been conforming, to the Protestant religion — ^the 
religion established by law. His son must have been brought up in 
the publicly confessed creed of his father, or John Shakespere must 
have been a conscienceless hypocrite before his own children. 

The master of the grammar school of Stratford was Thomas 
Hunt, curate of Luddington —^roiai^^ the 7ery person who married 
John Shakespere and Mary Arden. He must have taught the 
creed he was bound to preach, and Shakespere must have learnt 
the Scripture tasks set him by the schoolmaster, 

"Eliza and our James " could scarcely publicly have favoured a 
recusant, nor could the Pembrokes have given him their patronage 
had he been an alien from the faith. Such things would certainly 
have been marked and remarked upon. 

John Ward, vicar of Stratford, would certainly have noted that 
fact with some prominence had the case be^n so. 

John Milton, the Puritan, whose verses were prefixed to the 
second folio in 1632 — sixteen years after Shakespere's death — could 
scarcely have been ignorant of an important item like that in the 
great dramatist's life ; and yet, in Edward Philip's " Theatrum 
Poetarum," which is held to have been indebted to Milton in much, 
we find no note of anything of the sort. 

It is almost impossible that, in the days of Elizabeth, a Boman 
Catholic could have been the most popular of play wrights. 
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Shakespere's cliildren appear to have been baptized in the churcli 
of Stratford, and so he must have been a conformist. Without refer- 
ring to the passages in his works, from which the question might 
be farther argiled, we conclude not Only that Halliwell's inferential 
charge of impiety is unsubstantiated, but also that Shakespere was 
a Protestant~at least, not a Eoman Catholic. 

The confession of John Shakespere, found, in 1770, between the 
rafters and the tiling of the house in Henley Street, we, of course, 
regard as ^ forgery, and a coarse product of the early age of Shake- 
spere fabrications — ^before cunning study had made it an adept's art. 

The faith of Shakespere might easily be gleaned from a careful 
perusal of his works. There is a breadth and freedom of thought, 
a religious cathohcity in his writings, as in his nature ; but there is 
no servile submissiveness to priestliness at all. At all events, the 
practical charities of life were pursued by him. We know he was 
helpful to the poor in their necessities, trusted by the council of his 
native borough, looked upon as a boast by his kinsmen, and respect- 
fully loved by his wife, children, and sons-in-law. " He 'was the 
best of his family." . . " His wife and daughters did earnestly 
desire,"— says Dowdall, 10th April, 1693, on the authority of a 
clerk of the church at Stratford, above eighty years old, — "to be 
layd in the same grave with him." So they are ; and on their tomb- 
stones special mention is made of their connection with the bard 
whose monument adorns the church where they too are sepulchred. 
Does it not seem as if they felt an echo of these words of his 
arising in their hearts? [and may we not lawfully feel so, tooP] 

" Blessed are ^ou, whose worthinesse gives scope 
Being bad to triumph; being lacked to hope." 

The facts of his life seem to us to be expressly contradictory of any 
hypothesis except that which would make him either a Protestant 
or a hypocrite ! the latter a character which his friends, who ought 
to have known, say he did not merit. 

Whichever faith was his, however, let us hope that his [and 
ours] may be found right by Him who is " the Top of Judgment," 
and that he and we may find acceptance through the merits of Him 

who was 

" Nailed, 
For our adyantage, to the bitter cross!" 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE FETENDS OF SHAKESPEEE. 

"Procioiis fiiends, hid in death's dateless xught.**— iSmnet xzz. 

"The basis of friendship," says Dr. Johnson, "is sincerity.*' 
" Friendship " has been apostropluzed by Blair as the 

** MjBterions cement of the soul, - 
Sweetener of life, and solder of society! ** 

The interfusion of sympathy, and the homogeneity of friends, 
give pertinence to the common saying, " A man is Imown by the 
company he keeps." It is surely not a misleading fancy that we 
follow, then, if we endeavour to acquire some Imowledge, real or 
inferential, of the nature, disposition, and habits of Shakespere, 
from bringing into prominence in the view of the mind some of the 
friends of Shakespere. Was Shakespere one of those friends 
"whose lives are as if they perpetually plaid upon a stage, dis- 
guised to all others, open only to themselves " P Was he amenable 
to the Swiftian sneer — 

** His friendships, still to few confined. 
Were always of the middling kind I " 

Or did he rather esteem a true friend as a priceless treasure, and 
fulfil his own maxim, — 

" The friends thoa hast, and their adoption tried, 
Gimpple unto thy soul with hooks of steel "? 

These are not such momentless questions as they may at first 
sight appear. From the fact that he sedulously abstained from 
following the fulsome fashion of his age in pouring out compli- 
mentary verses npon all and sundry of his associates — ^an inference 
has be^ drawn that he was cold of heart, han^^ty, and distant. 
Though this seems at variance with the loveableness of disposition 
implied in hia acquiring and retaining the epithetie designation 
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"Gentle Willie," it has been gravely enunciated; and hence it 
appears to be advisable to learn something of the friendships he 
formed and kept, that we may thence, if possible, ir^fer something 
regarding himself. Besides, his Mendships are facUy though our 
deductions may be merely /a»cie«. 

Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, and Baron of Tich- 
field, is known to posterity chiefly because he was the friend and 
early patron, as it is believed, of Shakespere ; yet Camden says 
that his love of literature was as great as his renown in warlike 
exploits. He was bom, October 6th, 1573. In his twelfth year, he 
was entered a student in St. John's, Cambridge, and four years 
thereafter took his degree in arts. The University of Oxford 
admitted him by incorporation to the same degree three years after- 
wards, and he is said to have studied at Lincoln's Inn. He had 
only completed his twentieth year when Shakespere — ^nine years 
his elder — dedicated to him "the first heir" of his invention — 
" Venus and Adonis ;" a work which certainly secured his favour, 
because we find Shakespere in the following year dedicating a 
second work to him, viz., " Lucrece." He speaks of the vnarrani 
he has of his lordship's honourable disposition, as making his work 
"assured of acceptance." Southampton braved the royal dis- 
pleasure by conniving at the escape of Sirs Charles and Henry 
Danvers, accused of manslaughter. In 1697, he volunteered under 
Essex in the expedition against Spain ; in which he commanded a 
squadron, and for gallantry in which he was knighted. He waa 
General of the Horse to Essex in Ireland, in 1598, but was dis- 
missed from the Eoyal service because, without Elizabeth's consent, 
lie married Essex's cousin. On the fall of the favourite he was 
imprisoned, and retained in custody during her Majesty's life. On 
being released, he was appointed Governor of the Isle of Wight ; 
but being accused of an intrigue with the Eoyal Consort, James 
caused him to be arrested. He was innocent, and was discharged. 
He retired to Spa, disgusted with his king. He took part in the 
siege of B«is, and in 1619 was chosen a privy councillor; but 
exposed himself to the wrath of the court by taking the liberal side 
in politics. He died 10th Nov., 1624, of a fever caught at Bergen- 
op-Zoom, while commanding a small force against the Spaniards. 
He was a rash, bold, able man, but yet his chief claims to the notice 
of posterity are his love of learning, and his — 
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" Itespeet to those 
Wlio had a name in arts, in Terse or prose." 

The first folio edition of Shakespere'a plays (1623), was dedi- 
cated ''To the most noble and incomparable paire of Brethren, 
William Earle of Pembroke, &o.," "and PhUip Earle of Mont- 
gomery, &c." Heminge and Condell say their lordships "have 
been pleased to think these triffles something, heretofore, and have 
proseoquuted both them and their author living with so much 
favour;" hope they "will use the same indulgence toward them 
you have done unto their parent ;" " so much were your lordships' 
likings of the severall parts when they were acted as before they 
were published, the volume asked to be yours." They speak also to 
them of these works as " these remains of your servant Shakespeare." 
From these premises we are warranted to infer that the Pembrokes 
were patrons and friends of Shakespere, and of the drama. Proofs 
of this we proceed briefly to set before our readers : — 

" Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother," 
in 1590, co-operated in the authorship of a play entitled " Anthony." 
At Wilton, near Salisbury, the seat of the Pembrokes, Shake- 
spere's company, in 1603, with Heminge as their official manager, 
performed before the court of James — at perhaps the earliest 
theatrical performance he witnessed in England. Ben Jonson 
inscribed a volume of epigrams to him. The first folio of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's plays were dedicated to Philip. Massinger 
not only dedicated a play to Philip, but wiote a poem of condolence 
to him on the death of his son. The Earls of Pembroke kept a 
company of players of their own a^ one time; and one of their 
house. Sir Henry Herbert, was licenser of plays for a long series of 
years. The position of the family, as patrons of the drama, is 
clear, and so is also their kindly feeling towards Shakespere. Let 
us see, then, who and what they were. 

William, third Earl of Pembroke, bom 1680, was the elder son of 
Henry, second earl, and Mary, sister of Sir Philip Sidney. He suc- 
ceeded to the earldom on his fiither's death, 19th January, 1600-1. 
As K.G. and Chancellor of the University of Oxford, " he was," says 
Anthony Wood, "not only a favourer of learned and ingenions 
men» but was himself learned, and endowed to admiration with a 
poetical geny." He was the author of a "Volume of Poems," 
which were published after his death, with a dedication by Donne— 
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who died in 1631 — to Cotmtess Christiana, daughter of Lord Brace 
and wife of William Cavendish, second Earl of Devonshire. 
Hallam says, these " poems are in general of little merit ; some are 
grossly indeceij^t," though Gifford thought otherwise. Lord Cla- 
rendon speaks of him as ''the most universally beloved and 
esteemed of any man of that (the Elizabethan) age ;" but Hallam 
caUs him " a man of noble and gallant character, though always of 
a licentious life." Ben Jonson, in inscribing his " Epigrams " to 
him, speaks of him " as the great example of honour and virtue." 
These extremes of opinion are not easily reconciled ; but Hallam's 
judgment is evidently biassed by his idea that " W. H." was Pem- 
broke, and that he had flashed the attractive banners of vice too 
flauntingly before Shakespere. This is almost indisputably wrong. 
Shakespere, when we first hear of his " sugred sonnets," is thirty- 
fowr, and Pembroke eighteen, ^q fancy it would be safest to think 
of Pembroke as a free gallant, not more distinguished for licen- 
tiousness than was too common among unmarried nobles of that 
day: but carrying off his gallantries with a light airiness, and 
throwing a sort of grace over them by his wit, his pleasantry, and 
good-nature — ^as a man with literary likings rather than of literary 
labours, and as a kindly encourager of those arts and their culti- 
vators, by whose agencies life was made more enjoyable. As such, 
Shakespere might receive favours from and bestow benefits upon 
him, which would not derogate from the one, nor act detrimentally 
upon the other. 

Of Philip, fourth Earl of Pembroke, we know less. He was 
probably named after Sir Philip Sidney, and Philip Massinger was 
likelily named after him. He married Susan, daughter of Edward 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, and granddaughter of William Lord Bur- 
leigh, in 1604. 

To her Ben Jonson addressed his 104th Epigram, beginning, — 

"Were they that named you prophets? did they see, 
Even in the dew of grace, what you would be; 
Or did our times require it to behold 
A new Susanna equal to the old?" &o. 

Philip Herbert was created Earl of Montgomery in 1605, made 
K.Gr. in 1608, and succeeded his brother as Chancellor of Oxford. 

At his wedding-feast, which took place in Whitehall, a play was 
performed, and tiie Earl of Pembroke (William) was one of the 
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actors. Philip was a great favourito with the king ; so mnch so, 
that on the death of his son, of small-poz, in Florence, 1635, Mas- 
singer, addressing the hereayed father, says, — 

" Oar great king and queen 

(To grace yoor grief) diadained not to be seen 

Tonr rojal comforters." 

William Habington, in one of the poems in his " Castara," 1640, 
proposes to himself, — 

*' To sing Herhert, who so glorions rose 
With the fourth Edward, that his £uth doth shine 
Tet in the faith of noble Penibrok^s fine." 

The kindly feeling of Shakespere appears in the bequest* of ten 
pounds to the poor of Stratford. Of Thomas Eusseli, Esquire, co- 
overseer with Francis Collins of Shakespere's will, we haye no 
information, nor of WiUiam Saynoldes, gent., except that he may 
have been a cousin of John Combe, who had relatiyes of that name. 
Thomas Combe was nephew and heir of John Combe. Anthony 
Nashe was factor for Sir John Hubande, and a co-holder of an 
interest in the tithes of Stratford with Shakespere and Combe. 
To his son, Shakespere's grand-daughtor, Elizabeth Hall, was 
married. John Nashe was his brother. Henry Walker, father, of 
William Walker, named after Shakespere, was a co-legatee of the 
lattor in the will of John Combe. Was he the Henry Walker, 
citizen and minstrel of London, from whom Shakespere bought the 
Blackfriars house P Whoever he was, his friendship with the Halls 
. continued after the death of Shakspere, for he is one of the witnesses 
to the deed of sale of Shakespere's share of the tithes, by John 
Hall, in 1625. Shakespere's remembrance of his ** fellowes, John 
Hemynges, Eichard Burbage, and Henry Condell," is particularly 
gratifying, and suggests the thought that, as Burbadge died only 
three years after, and Heminge and Condell were the editors of his 
plays, in 1623-— the year of his wife's decease — ^these three were pro- 
bably the custodiers of his papers, for behoof of the widow during 
her lifetime, and had received his sanction, if not orders, for their 
publication, so soon as her life interest ceased in them, acquiring, at 
the same time, by gift or otherwise, the copyright of the whole, for 
theatrical purposes, as well as a title to the profits arising from their 
issue in book form. Was the " brod silver and gilt bole" given to 
• See Shakespere's Will, in Appendiso. 
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Jadith a present from his co-partners in the Globe P or wHat special 
interest attached to it that it should be so particularly excepted 
and so particularly given P 

Of the friends of Shakespere's youth, sedate or roystering, we 
have now no records, There can scarcely be a doubt that among 
his schoolmates he would have his friendships and his quarrels, and 
that of these youthful outgoings of the feelings some impressions 
would be retained. Two early friends of Shakespere we know, 
from an important legal document, —- his marriage bond — viz., 
" Fulke Sandells, of Stratford, in the county of Warwick, husband- 
man, and John Bichardson, likewise husbandman." Tiiey both 
belonged to Shottery. The former appears to have been a man of 
discretion and position. We find him several times engaged in 
superintending the compilation of inventories of the goods and 
chattels of his neighbours ; and, indeed, in 1594, in estimating the 
value of those of his co-surety, " John Eichardson, late of Shottre, 
in the parish of Stratford-upon-Avon, in the countye of Warwick, 
decessed." From this inventory it may safely be inferred that 
Eichardson was a comfortable, well-to-do farmer, with whom 
Sandells and Hathaway interchanged October ale, and other civili- 
ties, in their season. Such men would not readily have involved 
themselves in the affairs of WiUiam Shakespere, had they been 
likely, by so doing, to offend his father, or his father-in-law. 
There can be little doubt that Shakespere's position must have 
been^tV in the world, even then, either in reality or in prospect, 
or they would not even have been asked to append their ngn* to 
such an instrument. 

We have good evideuce, in the letters of Sturley, that the eyes 
of the Stratfordians followed Shakespere to London, and watched 
his progress, not without interest. These, and the letters of the 
Quineys, show us that Shakespere's circumstances, such as they 
were, were no secret in his native place, and that they not unfre- 
quently formed the topics of discourse by his fellow-villagers. The 
way in which Grreene, the clerk, claims relationship with Shake- 
spere, even in the town records, and the trouble the Council of 
Stratford put themselves to to conciliate him, and make him 
friendly to their views, prove that he was an influential, accessible, 
and respected citizen. 

Scandal seldom fails to make itself felt, nor does it often vanish 
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entirely from the memories of men ; and slander permits few plau- 
sible opportunities of disparagement to escape its rancorous despite. 
With such a foundation to build upon as the "Sonnets" appear 
now-a-dajs to afford, it is singular that tales of a wild and 
irregular life led by Shakespere in London were not multiplied 
and registered in memorials and in traditions. If the faTunes 
of some commentators were at all credible, of some sbiful time 
when remorse and remorse-breeding deeds were familiar to Shake- 
spere, it is singular that " the name of no one woman is popu- 
larly identified with that of Shakespere," and that "the creator 
of Desdemona, and Juliet, and Ophelia, and Imogen, and Viola, 
and Constance, and Cornelia, and Eosalind, and Portia, was not 
the poet of one woman, but the poet of womankind."* Shakespere's 
career in London was known in Stratford. His marriage and his 
after life, in his native town, was patent to all. His wife lived with 
him, — ^most probably urged on the erection of his monument, — and 
was buried, by her own desire, beside him, after the " churl, Death," 
had covered his remains with dust. No breath of scandal has 
spread its corrosive influence over his wedded life from any trust- 
worthy source, or appears in any record of his own time. A worth- 
less anecdote or so lias been fathered upon his reputation, but no 
weight can be attached to matters sucli as these, or, if it were so, no 
fame would be free from stain and sully. The utmost indefiniteness 
surrounds the accusations brought against his moral character, and 
they are based upon mere inferences, drawn from writings that are 
perhaps as dramatic as those with which he held the listeners in 
delighted bondage in the theatres. After his retirement from the 
scene of his struggles, triumph, and fame, he seems to have dwelt 
among the companions of his younger years, as "the respected 
father of a family, in calm, unostentatious privacy." 

Sichard Burbadge, the Boscius of the Di^iizabethan era, and the 
original personator of the chief tragic characters of Shakespere' s 
plays, is kindly remembered in the dramatist's will, and is believed 
to have been much attached to Shakespere, whose regard ^vas 
reciprocal. One of Burbadge's favourite plays was "Borneo and 
Juliet." His first daughter was named after the heroine of that 
play. She died in 1608 ; and in 1614, when another daughter was 
bom, she received the same name. He had two sons, one named 
* Jameson's ^ Bomance of Biography," vol. i. p. 248. 
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Cuthberfc, after his uncle, and one William, in honour, it is sup- 
posed, of Shakespere. He is said to have dabbled in colours, and 
a portrait of the Bard of Avon, initialed E. B., and now called the 
"Felton," is supposed to have been tiie product of his brush. 
Burbadge was a partner with Shakespere in the proprietorship of the 
Globe. He died in 1620, and the following brief epitaph was 
written on him, — " £ont Bvrhage" 

Augustine Philips, in his will, expressed his kindly feeling to- 
wards the gentle Shakespere bj bequeathing to him "a thirty- 
shilling peece in gould." 

Anthony Scoloker, in his "Diaphantus," 1604, speaks of "friendly 
Shakespere's tragedies;" and Anthony-a-Wood informs us that 
Thomas Freeman and George Chapman were both esteemed and 
admired by the poefc. The former was an epigrammatist of some 
note in the Elizabethan age, and the latter was called by Davies — 
another friend of Shakespere's — ^in the " Scourge of Folly," 1607, 
" the Father of English poets." He was a playwright, the trans- 
lator of the "Iliad," "the "Odyssey," the " Georgics of Hesiod," 
which he dedicated to Lord Bacon, and the author of a completion 
of Marlowe's " Hero and Leander." He was a learned, pious, 
temperate, contented, and moderately prosperous man, who enjoyed 
the esteem of the good, the great, and the intellectual of his time, 

John Davies, of Hereford, Richard Bamefield, Leonard Digges, 
&c., poets of some note in their own time, speak of him in affec- 
tionate terms, and seem to have known and loved him well. 

All the witnesses to Shakespere's will are neighbours, and men 
whose position in society might be very easily discovered from the 
references made to them in the records of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Francis Collins is described in the will itself as of the " borough of 
"Warwick, in the countie of Warwick, gentleman,** and has a bequest 
therein of "thirteene pounds, six shillings and eight pence, to be 
paid witliin one year after my decease ;" and along with Thomas 
Hussell, Esq., to whom five pounds are left, he is one of those 
whom Shakespeare does " entreat and appoint to be overseers of 
his wiU." 

Julius Shaw lived beside Shakespere in Chapel Street. Ward ap- 
pears to have had pretty extensive business clealings, if one may judge 
from the entries in the town records, but he has no legacy left him. 

John Bobinsou was, we fancy, that John Eobinson who inhabited 
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the house in Blaokfirian, in London, near the Wardiobey whom we 
suppose to have been Aproiiffi of Shakespere's. 

Hamnet Sadler was an old friend, and the son of his other's 
firiend, and the person after whom [P] he named his only son, and 
one by whom4ie desired to be remembered, for he bequeathed to 
him twenty-six shillings and eight pence, to buy him a ring — doubt- 
less an In memoriam one. 

Of Eobert Whattcoat, we have been unable to glean any parti- 
culars, but there is little doubt that he had a position making it 
possible to associate with the other witnesses on this occasion. 
Ferka^ he might be only the lawyer's derk. 

These were all eridently sympathizing Mends who, on the 25th of 
March, scarcely anticipated that in a month — 

" A little month, or era thoie shoes were old," 

they would be called, clad in " the trappings and the suits of woe," 
to bear the body of him whom they then saw trace these lines, to 

" That bourae from which no trmTeDer ratnns,* 

Tet so it was. This scarcely, however, sostains the tradition of 
a fevered and a hasty death. 

We hare been unwittingly led in the preceding arguments to rest 
a little stress upon the character <^ Shakespere's Mends. We do 
not think this an ill^timate process of reasoning: "A man is 
known by the company he keeps." "Want of true Mends," 
Bacon says, "as it is the reward of perfidious natures ; so it is an 
imposition upon great fortunes. The one deserve it, the other 
cannot scape it.*' Shakespere was in neither of these plights. As 
getUle Shakespere, his reputatimi is traditional, and evidence upon 
that point might be mxdtiplied. Does he not appear as if he had 
xerj fairly acted up to his own precept? — 

** Lore aO, trait a lew, 
Do wroog to none ; be aUe fior thine enemy 
Bather in power than nae; and http tijffiimi 
Under thy own life's key: be checked lor aknee^ 
Bat nercr taxed for speech." 

If he did, then in some sort, thou^ reflexly, by knowing his 
Mends we may guess in part what manner of man he was, and so be 
aUe to add to our admiration of the/>o0< our lore also of the i 
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Among }uapatro7u, we find Qneen Elizabeth, and King James, 
tHe Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, and Lords Essex, Huns- 
don, and Southampton. Among his personal friends, we know we 
can rank Ben Jonson — ^who "loved the man" as much as any, 
Michael Drayton, George Chapman, all three members of "the 
worshipful fraternity of the Sireniacal gentlemen " who met with 
him at the " Mermaid " on the first Friday in each month ; Leonard 
Digges, Nathaniel Field — a fellow-actor and playwright ; Thomas 
Freeman, John Davies, John Marston — a satirist, who found no 
material for sarcasm in Shakespere ; Eichard Bamefield, and others 
of the literary men of his day; then among his "fellows," the 
actors, we have special proofs of the interchange of good offices 
between him and Eichard Burbadge, Heminge and Condell, Kempe 
and Armin, &o. Among the inhabitants of Stratford-upon-Ayon« 
we find him — as we have already pointed out — ^the friend of John 
and William Combe, of Hanmet Sadler, Henry Walker, Francis 
Collins, Thomas Eussell, Julius Sohawe, &o., some of the most 
jnfluential people in his neighbourhood. 

In thus drawing together a few memoranda of the friends and 
patrons of Shakespere, we only in some measure strive to bring ous 
thoughts into a fit state to comprehend the intellectual atmosphere 
in which he lived. Mere personal detail of a single life cannot 
Ikdequately represent the man, Each individual is necessarily 
mixed up with men and affairs, and his character can neither be 
understood nor explained unless we take into consideration the 
men among whom he moved, and the affairs in which he had a part, 
It is gratifying to know — or at least to believe — that Shakespere 
maintained the integrity of his sool before his patrons, formed imd 
preserved to the end of his days many intimate and valuably 
friendships, with his fellows on the stage, at the club, in the city, 
mid his native village, as well aa among his contemporaries of the 
quiU ; and yet, that in the tranquillity and retirement of his " snug 
}o]*dship in the country," envy neither tracked his steps, nor did 
disappointed ambition whet its beak in his own breast. And these 
things we think may justly be inferred fsom the foregoing faotg 
reg^dipg ** the friends of Shakespere," 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE WOEKS OF SHAKESPEEE. 

'* Remember 
First to possess his books.'* — Tempest. 

The Stage and the Pulpit, in the Elizabethan age, almost alone 
supplied the million with thought, on which the literary arts had been 
expended. Though the pulpit took in a wider circle of topics, and 
spread its influence over a larger area of life then than it does 
now, the stage was at once the library, news-room, lecture-hall, 
mechanics' institute, debating society, &c., — the only secular mental 
excitant of the age. It was a yast power. History, morals, politics, 
principles of criticism, literary excellence— the living sculpture oCthe 
actor's skill — ^were all combined by it into one grand essence— 
represented thought; — were all made easy, patent, comprehensible 
to the popular mind, and so made readily operative, both for recrea- 
tion and improvement. The book of human life, with pictorial 
illustrations, — ^that the drama was only hecominff 'wheji Shakespere 
sought an opening ibr his genius in it. . " He was a full man, who 
liked to talk ; a brain exhaling thoughts and images, which, seeking 
vent, found the drama next at hand," and worked it into a fit vehicle 
and medium for being the reservoir of the highest philosophy of 
life, history, manners, &c. Out of his great heart he threw the 
potent influences of his being into the receptive souls of the public 
of his day, and made them the foremost people in the world. Life 
is realized for them. History enacts itself again before their very 
eyes. Thought has the vitality of action and utterance bestowed 
upon it. The very imaginations of men receive embodiment and 
palpability. The airy or majestic audacities of fiction glow with the 
very hues of fact, and the singularities of romance become the com- 
modities of e very-day existence. The drama, then, translated all 
thought into living vividness, and so made impressive and instructive . 
the most recondite and abstract truths of economics, legislation, 
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morals, policy, pliilosopliy, art, life, literature, oivic, state, or per- 
sonal reform. 

The prodnctions for the stage were not looked npon, in the time 
of Shakespere, as a part of the recognized literature of the country. 
Stage-plays, while popular with audiences, were profitable mono- 
polies. So much was this the case, that in 1627, even after the 
publication of the folio under his own and Henry CondeU's care, 
Sir Henry Herbert "received from Mr. Heminge, in their com- 
pany's name, to prohibit the playing of Shakespere's plays by the 
Bed Bull company, five pounds." Henslowe was often glad to 
stave ojff the printing of a play piratically, by a present of forty 
shillings. Thomas Heywood speaks of some of his plays as being 
" still retained in the hands of some actors, who think it against 
their peculiar profit to have them come into print." When, how- 
ever, a play acquired a certain amount of interest, the booksellers 
got their eye on it, and in the hope of gaining a sale from the 
demand arising from its populorityj it was seldom long before 

" Some one, by stenographj, drew 
The plot, pnt it in print scarce one word trew," 

and the author had to complain, like Marston, that " scenes invented 
merely to be spoken, should be inforcively published to be read." 
In 1637, the Master of the Eevels was memorialized to restrain 
printers and stationers from "printing divers of their books of 
comedies and tragedies, which they had, for their own use, bought 
at high prices, and which the printers were for publishing, to the pre- 
judice of the players ; and from the corrupt state in which they were 
printed, to the injury and disgrace of the authors." These pre- 
mises give us the key to the fact that several editions of Shakespere's 
separate plays were published, and yet that no complete authorized 
edition was issued during his lifetime. He had, most probably, a 
life-interest in their stage success, which passed to his widow ; and 
when the likelihood of a successful restraint of publication was 
lessened by his and her death, the other proprietors hastened to 
forestall the market, and to realize their interest as early as possible. 
As we have seen in the preceding pages, the earliest work pub- 
lished with the name of Shakespere was the poem of " Yenus and 
Adonis," 1593. This was followed, in 1594, by "Lucrece." They 
were both dedicated to Lord Southampton, with choice but not 
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fiikome oompliments. They were frequently reprinted during the 
author's lifetime. Besides his plays, he was the author of that 
small collection of poems entitled " The Passionate Pilgrim," first 
issued in 1699, and of 164 ** Sonnets," and " The Lover's Com- 
plaint," published together^ though known to be extant long 
preriouslyt in 1609. 

The following plays, either really or imputedly the productions 
of Shakespere, were published during the life of the great dramatistt 
at dates varying between 1694 and 1609, viz. : — ^Titus Andronicus, 
Borneo and Juliet, Love's Labour Lost, Midsummer ^Night's Dream, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Merchant of Venice, Lear, Troilus and 
Gressida, Pericles, Bichard IL, Henry lY. {paxtfi Jirst and Mecond)^ 
Eichard III., Hamlet, Henry V., The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
The first part of the Contention between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, The true Tragedy of Eichard, Poke of York (constituting 
the second and third parts of Henry YI.), and The Yorkshire 
Tragedy (regarded as spurious). " Othello" was published in 1622, 
with a prefatory address to the reader, by Thomas Walkley, who is 
supposed to have had a copyright interest in the work. The various 
editions of the above-mentioned plays are known and spoken of by 
critics as the ''Quartos," — that having been the form in which 
they were issued. 

We know, from Meres, that* prior to 1698, Shakespere was the 
author of the following plays, not enumerated above, and not, so 
far as is yet known, printed while he was alive, viz. : — The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy of Errors, Love's Labour Won 
(which has been variously supposed to be either All's WeU that 
Ends Well, The Tempest, or The Taming of the Shrew), and Eing 
John. 

" Henry Y." wm ^rst printed in 1600. That it must have been 
popular we presume, because it was reprinted in 1602 and in 1608. 
The earliest quarto contained about 1,800 lines, while the folio 
edition extends to 3,600. It is, however, precious to us, because it 
oontains in its " Epilogue," which is a sonnet, the following inti* 
nation of Shakespere's consciousness of success :^- 

** TbiM fkr^ with twif^ abd all UttAble pen, 
Obr beadiiig aathor hath pnrratd the itoTT'; 
la litUe room caifioing mightj m«o, 
Ifiiigliilg) bj «ivts» th« foU foRM of their gloiy. 
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Small time, but in that small, most greatly lired 

This star to England. Fortune made his sword, 
By which the world's best guerdon he achieyed, 

And d it left his son imperial lord, 
Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crowned king, 

Of France and England did this king succeed; 
Whose state, — so many had the managing — 

That they lost France, and made this England bleed: 
Which oft our stage hath shown; and for their sake, 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take.** 

On the Btrength of past repeated successes, he here eyidently 
requests a favourable consideratiou' for his present effort. In the 
prologue, he had condescended to beseech his audience 

** Gently to hear, kindly to judge our play;" 
and now he giyes a reason why he fancies his request should have 
been, and be, granted. It is pleasing to think that he did not ask 
in yain. Did he, as Henry, " himself assume the port of Mars "P 
How often do these regretM questionings arise P 

In the prologue to " Troilus and Cressida," which was " a new 
play, never staled with the stage," in 1609, the author is much 
more independent, for he tells his audience, — 

**Like or find fault;— do as your pleasures are." 
That Shakespere laboured at and revised his plays, even after 
representation, seems to be implied in the dosing lines of the 
prologue to " Borneo and Juliet :" — 

'* If you with patient ears attend, 
What here shall miss, our toil shall strire to mend. ' 

The earliest collected edition of Shakespere's dramatic works 
appeared in 1623, seven years after his own death, and after the 
demise of his widow. It has been inferred, from this and other 
circumstances, that Shakespere, and his widow after him, pos- 
sessed a copyright and life-rent interest in the plays, which lapsed, 
after their death, to the proprietors of the Globe Theatre ; and 
that it was only then they could be made available by the players 
as a publication. It might also be further inferred, we think, from 
several expressions in the " Dedication" and " Address," of the folio 
of 1623, that Shakespere intended to produce a revised and amended 
edition of those works himself, had he been spared, in the ease and 
comfort of his Stratford home, to complete his design. How else 
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shall we account for the regretful expression, emphasized by a 
parenthesis, — " He not having the Fate, common with some, to be 
execquutor to his owne writings" P or this : " It had been a thing, 
we confesse, worthie to have bene wished, that the author himselfe 
had lived to have set forth and overseen his owne writings ; but since 
ifc hath been ordained otherwise, and^he by Death departed from 
that right" P &c. Do these words not seem to imply regret at an 
unaccomplished design, as much as, if not more than, at a haughty, 
indolent, or heedless negligence of works so meritorious and so 
wonderful P There is a singular eagerness about sales, too, in the 
address to the readers, which seems to argue an interest in the work, 
greater than that expressed in the dedication, viz. : " Onely to keepe 
the memory of so worthy a Eriend and Fellow alive, as was our 
Shakespeare" If this is not altogether ^ fancy, it would go far to 
substantiate the idea of the community of interest in keeping them 
unpublished during the lives of the other holders, and the hasty 
thrusting of them into the market immediately upon the demise of 
their latest co-benefidare. 

The edition of 1623, collected together and published under the 
names, if not with the editorial care, of John Heminge and Henrie 
Condell, is called, now-a-days, " The First Folio." It bore the fol- 
lowing words upon the title-page : — " Mr. William Shakespeare's 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the 
true original copies, London. Printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. 
Blount, 1623." A portrait of the author, by Martin Droeshout, 
graced the work ; and Ben Jonson attested his own veneration for 
Shakespere, and the essential accuracy, considering the art of 
engraving then, of the likeness, by these lines, placed opposite it :— 

"To the reader:— 
This Figure, that thoa here seest pnt, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cat; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to ont-doo the life. 
0, could he bat have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face, the print wonld then snrpasse 
AH that was ever writ in brasse; 
fiat, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture — bat his Booke, B. J." 
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Several other commendatory verses are prefixed to the work, as 
was then the custom ; " the names of the principal actors in all these 
playes** are also given ; and there follows "A catalogue of the 
severall Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, contained in this 
Volume." 

This edition contains all the thirty-seven plays, now commonly 
accepted, with a few reservations, as Shakespere's, except " Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre ;" though " TVoilus and Cressida" seems only to 
have got a place in it by an afterthought, as it does not appear in 
the list, but holds a place, unpaged, in the body of the volume. 

" The Bondman," by Philip Masainger, was performed at the 
Cockpit, in Drury Lane, on 3rd December, 1623, and was printed 
in the following year. To this publication some commendatory- 
lines were prefixed, bearing the initials W. B., commonly supposed to 
be William Basse, a minor poet, who had the leading place among 
the commenders of Shakespere in the first folio. Ben Jonson's 
" Works," 1616, and Shakespere's " Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 
gedies," were the only collected editions of dramas then published. 
It is very probable, therefore, that those are meant in these two 
concluding stanzas of this rhyme,— 

^ And in the waj of poetry ftowMi-dayt, 
Of all that are called * Works,' the best are 'Plays: " 

The allusion to Jonson is palpable, but the time marked (1624), 
if tlie author be correctly guessed at, implies Shakespere. 

Joseph Taylor, one of the actors in the Blackfriars theatre, who 
played the part of Paris, in Massinger's " Soman Actor," also com- 
posed some prefatory lines to that play, which seem to indicate that 
Shakespere's dramas held command (among others) of the stage, 
and so acted detrimentally upon the interests of younger play- 
wrights ; for he speaks, 1626, of some sour censurer, — 
" Who's apt to say, 

No one, in these timeSf can prodnce aplay 

Worthy his reading; since, oflaie^ 'tis true — 

The old accepted are more than the neto." 

The same inference may justly be made from the fact that in all 
the commendatory verses prefixed to his plays, no one ventures to 
hint a rivalship with Shakespere, though they do not scruple to 
mention him beside Beaumont, Fletcher, Jonson, &c. That Mas- 
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ninget had begun to write prior to the demise of Shakespere, ha^ 
been ascertained from Henslowe's "Diary," and may also be 
inferred from Ms diaracterisation Of ** The Unnatural Combat/' bm 
*tak '* <Ad tragedy, without prologue or epilogue, it being composed 
in a time (and that, too, peradyenture, as knowing as this) wheti 
such by-ornaments were not advanced above the fabric of the whole 
woric;'* and we know that some of Shakespere's plays, e.^., 
Henry V., Henry VIII., Tempest, tlomeo and Juliet, &c., have 
either or both. Massinger, however, was the disciple, not the fidat 
of Shakespere. 

In 1632, a second edition appeared in the same form as the first, 
with a few verbal alterations, but no additions. This is called 
^ Hke Second FoUo." 

Thomas Heywood's tragi-comedy of " The English Trav^er," was 
printed in 1633, just llie year after the publication of the second 
Shakespere folio. He was a rapid and voluminous writer. In the 
preface to this play, he says it is one *' amongst 220, in which I had 
either an entire hand, or at the least a main finger ;" and then goes 
on to say : — " True it is that my plays are not exposed to the world 
til volumes, to bear the title of Works (as others). One reason is, 
that many of them, by shifting, and change of companies, have been 
negligentiy lost. OUiers of tiiem are still retamed in the hands of 
some actors, who think it against their peculiar profit to have then. 
come in print ; and a third, that it never was any great ambition in 
me to be, in tkis kind, voluminously read." There seems here an. 
allusion to the recently published second folio, as in Basse's lines 
there appeared to be a reference to the first. 

The first edition of " The Two iN^oble Kinsmen," published in 
1634, was said, on the title-page, to be written by Fletcher and 
Shakespere. It is now included in the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Th<Hnas De Quincey, whose acuteness as a critic few wiU venture 
to dispute, says, in a note to one of his papers in Blaehwood^s 
Masasine, January, 1827, that '' The first act [of the " Two Noble 
Kinsmen"] has been often and justly attributed to Shakespere; 
but the last act is no less indisputably his, and in his very finest 
style."* Tlie first primUd edition appeared in 1634, and is repre- 
sented on the titie>page as being "written by the memorable 
worthies of thmr time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shake- 
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Bpeare." In 1833, Professor William Spalding issued " A Letter 
on Sliakespere's Autliorship of * The Two Noble Kn«men,' " in 
which he maintains that the whole of the first act, undoubtedly, 
was Shakespere's, and that the underplot, and some portions of the 
rest, were by Fletcher, who died in August, 1625. 

There is preserved in the Bodleian Library a Tolume of poems^ 
mostly short, published about 1660, with the following title: — 
** Cupid's Cabinet Unlock*t, or the New Accademy of Complements, 
Odes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets, Poesies, Presentations, Con- 
gratulations, Ejaculations, Bhapsodies, &c., with other Tarioud 
fancies. Created partly for the delight, but chiefly for the use of 
all Ladies, Grentlemen and Strangers, who affect to speak Elegantly, 
or write Queintly. By W. Shakespeare." The volume is curious, 
but has no authoritative evidence of authenticity, of which we are 
aware. It proves the continued popularity of his name, and its 
availability, as a trade mark, to sell a book ; but it can only be 
received as his on due proof offered, and as this has not been given, 
critics remain sceptical. We have been unable to discover that 
it bore even the remotest internal evidence of a Shaksperean 
authorship. 

The third folio was brought out in 1664, but is scarce, because, it 
may be presumed, many copies were burnt during the Great Eire, 
1666. It contained a reprint of all the plays in the former editions, 
and seven more, viz. : — Pericles, The London Prodigal, The History 
of Lord Cromwell, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, The Puritan 
Widow, A Yorkshire Tragedy, and The Tragedy of Locrine. The 
first only of these is now reprinted among Shakespere's plays. 

The fourth folio, of 1685, is a mere reproduction of the third, and 
is very much disfigured by errors. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, Kirkman, a book- 
seller who dealt in and studied old plays much, attributed " The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton'* to the pen of Shakespere. It, however, 
appears in the books of the Stationers* Company, in 1608, as being 
written by an author whose initials are T. B. It was highly 
popular, but it is not likely it is Shakespere's. 

"The Birth of Merlin" was published in 1662, as written by 
William Shakespere and William Eowley, but Kirkman is here 
again the only authority, and he is supposed to have used popular 
names to work off his stock. 
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" George-arGreen," and the comedy of " Mucedoms,*' have wi£h 
eqnal, indeed greater unlikelihood, been proposed as additions to 
his works. 

In 1728, Lewis Theobald, one of the editors of Shakespere's 
works in opposition to Pope, printed a play entitled " The Double 
Falsehood," as an original drama, found in manuscript, written by 
William Shakespere ; but his restless vanity, and love of notoriety, 
urged him to claim an admired passage as his own, and so threw 
doubts upon the whole ; and it is, of course, now regarded as an 
imposture, a forgery, and a fabrication— 

" A past, vamped, fntnre, old, revived, new piece." 

Farmer attributed this play to Shirley ; and Pope, who could see 
no good in Theobald, thought it belonged to the era of Shake- 
spere. There is no need for any such supposition. Theobald was 
the author of twenty other plays ; and there is nothing in this one 
to give it such a supremacy. His " Shakespere Annotations" are 
his greatest service to literature. 

Jn 1760, Capel printed " Edward III.," as " a play thought to be 
writ by Shakespeare," from internal evidence, and from the external 
fact that it was acted before 1506, when there was no other known 
dramatist equal to the production of such a work. One piece of 
internal evidence against this theory appears to have escaped the 
critic's eyes, viz., the following [anachronistic P] allusion to Shake- 
spere's " Lucrece :" — 

" Arise, tme English lady, whom onr isle 
Ma}' better boast of than e'er Roman might 
Of her whose rantached memory hath tasked 
The vain endeavour of so many pens,^ 

Would Shakespere, if the author, have spoken so P "We fancy, no. 

In 1770, "Arden of Faversham," first published in 1592, was 
reprinted by Edward Jacob, historian of Faversham, &a probably a 
play of Shakespere's ; but the reasoning in its favour does not seem to 
be conclusive, even to Mr. Charles Knight's Shakespere-lovingmind. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century was pre-eminently the 
age of Shakesperean commentatorship, and of literary imposture. 
Modern antiques were xhen fashioned in abundance. Of these, the 
chief were the Ossian-Macpherson, the Eowley-Chatterton, and the 
Shakespeare-Ireland poems. They were each the cause of keen 
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controversy, mnclL of whicli is now forgotten. Only the last of 
this triiunvirate of [pseudo-Jpoets, whose works were somewhat 
** with rusty age o'erdusted," concerns ns at present, and even to 
him we can give scant space. 

Samnel, father of William Henry Ireland, was a collector and 
publisher of literary curiosities. C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., says : — 
." The house of the Irelands was, in fact, a manufactory of forgeries, 
done for the sole object of making money." A magnificent two- 
guinea folio was, after due exhibition of the pretended parchments 
and papers in Norfolk-street, London, and fitting reverential 
admiration from " black-letter dogs," published in December, 1795, 
with this title, viz. : — " Miscellaneous Papers and Legal Instru- 
ments under the Hand and Seal of William Shakespeare, including 
the Tragedy of King Lear, and a small Fragment of Hamlet, from 
the Original MSS." Samuel Ireland was the editor. The work 
contained, among other things, a confession of the Protestant faith 
(in opposition to that of 1770, represented to have been by John 
Shakespere), a mortgage-deed, conundrums, or epigrams, letters to 
his wife, memoranda relating to theatricals, as well as the altered 
play of Lear, and the scrap from Hamlet. The success of the im- 
posture was at first complete. The worshipful critics were hooked 
and made gudgeons of. Emboldened by the stupidity of the cog- 
noscenti, a new speculation was set on foot, and the tragedy of 
" Kynge Vortygeme," or " Vortigem and Rowena," having been 
got up. Parr, Pye, Boswell, Chalmers, Pinkerton, Ac., were invited 
to inspect it. It exhibited (they decreed) all the signs of the inimi- 
table intellect of Shakespere, and so was declared fit and proper for 
the stage. Drury Lane was opened for its representation. Xemble 
took the leading character, and Sir J. B. Burgess composed a pro- 
logue, in which it is said, — 

" From deep oblivion snatched, this play appears; 
It claims respect, for Shakespere's name it bears:" 

and the audience is asked to-^ 

** Assert yonr poet's fame, 
And add new wreaths to Shakespere's hononred name." 

Charles Knight says : — " Tihe people, however, settled the question. 
When Mr. Kemble uttered the line — 

*^ ' And when this solemn mockery is o'er/ 
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the most diaeordant liowl echoed firom the pit that erer aasailed ^e 
organfl of hearing. Shakeapcre was TindicatBd." 

The greatest of the eztmct rerbalist schocd of Shalcesperean 
critics, Malone, as he was tiie eariiest to detect and expose tiie 
Bowley-ChattertOQ forgeries, was the first to lodge aprotest against 
the reception of the Irdand ftkbrieations. This he did, in 1796, in 
the fimn of a letter to Lord Chariemont, entitled, •• An Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Shakespeare Papers.- His whc^e argument 
was founded on matters external to the poetical or Hterary Skeants 
of the production, hut it was eondusiTo in itsel£ One ia now 
almost constrained to despise die criticism that expended itself ott 
paper water-marks, the colour of the ink, forms of superscription, 
dates of notes of hand, legal ybrsni/«, and modea of spelling, to 
show that such trickster's trash could not he Shakespere's,— but we 
are restrained, by feeling that eren in our own day such methods 
of inquisition arc not unnecessary in literary controrersy. The 
whde Dundad of critichood was aroused by Malone's tractate, 
and the courtesies of mesi of letters were freely distributed in all 
sorts of pamphlets. W. H. Ireland's ** Autiientic Account" ap- 
peared in the same year. Then came Samud Irdand's ** Vindica- 
tion." George Chalmers wrote an "Apology fOT Bdieyers** in 
thcsefebrication8,inl797, and supplemented it in 1799: and then 
Toung Ireland—" to raise the wind," In^by says— published his 
"Confessions." These he used as a make-sell in the preface to 
** TOTtigem and Sowena." 

Forgery and fraud are neitiier attractire nor remuneratxre, unless 
there is a public interest to be caught. About tiie same time as 
the Ireland foigeries, the Lucy-ballad seems to hare heai got up. 
John Jordan, the Stratford guide, a rhymer wdl Tersed in Shake- 
spere, wrote [?] some doggerel, and said it "was found in a chest of 
drawers that formerly belonged to Mrs. Dorothy Tjler, of Shot- 
tery, near Stratford, who died in 1778, at the age of eighty." 
This " complete copy of Terses" was inserted in the appendix to 
Malone's posthomous " life of Shakespere," but he expresses a 
belief that " the whole is a forgery." Bowe, 1709, reports that the 
traditional ballad was lost. In 1790, Cheetwood, in a history of the 
stage, inserts two Terses on the same subject, but in a different 
Tersification, said to hare been gathered from tiie singing of an 
old woman in an inn at Stratfoid, about ie9a In tim MS. notes 
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of Oldys (who died 151ih April, 1761), a vewe of "that bitter 
ballad" is copied from the recitation of a very aged gentleman in the 
neighbonrhood of Stratford (where he died, fifty years since, i.e. 1711). 
Capel, in 1779, had transmitted to him, "by an ingenious gentle- 
manj grandson of its preserver," a Mr. Thomas Wilkes, the first 
Terse of this ballad, which a Mr. Thomas Jones, who dwelt at 
Tarbick, a Tillage in Worcestershire, a few miles from Stratford-on- 
Avon, and who died in the year 1703, heard from several old people 
in Stratford. This Terse, and that quoted by Oldys, are precisely 
similar in their source and in their words. These haTing been 
published, and accepted by the critics, the lost ballad was quickly 
discovered, or recoTered [query, madeP], yet so palpable a fabrication 
is it, that its parts are incoherent, its style is not Elizabethan, not 
to say Shakesperean, and its doggerel rhyme is not even uniform. 
Here the law of growth is clearly traceable. The ballad was lost, 
and so the poaching anecdote required substantiation. It was de- 
sirable that this should be got ; — one portion is manufactured, and 
then another. The desire created the mythical verses : the public 
interest, as is often the case, excited to and brought into existence 
the forgery. 

After the folio of 1685, the editions of the eighteenth century 
deserve chronicle, if only to show the interest taken in the works 
of the wondrous dramatist, and the immense amount of varied 
learning which was expended on their elucidation. Eowe published 
editions in 1709 and 171^; Pope edited others in 1725 and 1728 ; 
Theobald followed, and rivalled him, in 1733 and 1740 ; Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, in 1744 and 1770; Warburton, in 1747 ; Dr. 8. Johnson, 
in 1765; George Steevens, in 1766; Capel, in 1768; Dr. Hugh 
Blair, in 1771 ; Johnson and Steevens were co-labourers in 1773 and 
1779; CapeFs "Notes" (posthumous), 1783; Ayscough, in 1784; 
Malone's Supplement to Johnson and Steevens, in 1780; Isaac 
Heed's first edition, a revision of Johnson and Steevens, belongs 
to 1786; Malone's own, to 1790; and Eann's from 1786 to 1794. 

The nineteenth century began with^Boydell's edition, in 1802; 
Eeed's second edition, 1803; Chalmers*, 1805; Bowdler's, 1807; 
Malone's, in 1816 ; and Boswell's, in 1821. But the most renowned 
of Shakespere's editors, during the present century, are Collier, Dyce, 
Campbell, Singer, Halliwell, Knight, and Staunton. Of these, in 
detail, it would be as unbecoming as unnecessary to speak. In all of 
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them there is muck of a valuable character. Biographical, bibliogra- 
phical, critical, and textual exposition ; original research ; valuable 
speculation, and careful consideration of the times and texts of 
Shakespere, in less or greater degree, distinguish each. There is 
only one of these, however, whose editions require comment at our 
hands, viz., Collier's, whose " Notes and Emendations of the Text of 
Shakespere's Flays," 1852, 3, 6 ; one-volumed edition of Shakespere, 
1854; and six-volumed edition of Shakspere, 1858, have excited 
the literary public for the last few years, and have raised a contro- 
versy, unequalled in its virulence, since the days of Macpherson, 
Chatterton, Ireland, &c. Such matter as we have to present to our 
readers on this topic will, however, fall more naturally into the 
chapter devoted to a consideration of the Text of Shakespere, to 
which we relegate the subject. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 
THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEEE. 

** To blot old books and alter their contents." — Lucrece, 

" ril have grounds 
More relative than this. The play's the thing.** — Hamlet 

The text of Shakespere has long been one of the " vexed ques- 
tions of literature. The original authorities for a genuine text — ^the 
manuscripts of Shakespere— are not to be had. We have, then, 
only the copies of his works issued during his own lifetime ; the 
" Othello/* published in 1622 ; and the First Folio, as the ground- 
work of a textus receptus as nearly approaching to the original 
sources as are now obtainable. Kone of these, of course, possess 
absolute authority, except the "Venus and Adonis," and the 
"Lucrece," which are known to have been published with the 
concurrence of, and, in fact, by the author. Of this, the dedications 
are sufficient evidence. The early quartos, even when least care- 
lessly printed, do not appear to have undergone either an author's or 
an editor's revision — indeed, some of them do not even seem to have 
been what is technically called readt so numerous are the errors, pal- 
pable and acknowledged, with which they abound. Several of them 
are generally believed to have been piratical and unauthorized publi- 
cations, hurriedly brought out, and made up from the repetition of 
actors, from prompters' books, and from reporters' notes, to catch the 
popular tide, as what were then called "get-pennies." The First Folio 
is declared to be printed " according to the true originall copies," and 
to be " absolute in their numbers, as he conceived them ;" but it is, 
in fact, a very ill-printed book, abounding in typographical errors, 
in nonsense lines, in incomprehensible passages, in metrical defects, 
in absurd punctuation, and in obscure or imperfect speeches. These 
things seem to indicate that the editors either did not oversee the 
work, or were incapable of supervising, much less of revising it. 
These disfigurations destroy its authoritativeness, and make the 
attainment of an authentic text almost a matter of impossibility. 
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An authentic text is pbunlj not to be got at bf mere black-letter 
reading, howerer cxtennre. Some anthoritj most be accepted; 
and those plays, that were^. reallj prodneed nnder soperintendenoe, 
seem to hare the best claim to being the tme theatncal, as opposed 
to the literarjy texts — the text meant f«Nr the ear, not the eye — 
for the stage, not the doset. The characters of Heminge and 
Gondell hare not been impeached ; they haye not been alleged 
to be fabricators ; no sospicion has been excited aboot them, or has 
been attached to them ; on the contrary, most positire and reliable 
testimcMiy has been giren to the essential truth of their book, firom 
persons who were deariy capable of knowing. Hie book they 
offered to the public was accepted. It is tme it is, like most books 
of the time, sadly nnrerised, but that cannot justify radical changes. 
The commentators, by treating the "plays** as a reading literature, 
hare been led to expect what was neither intended nor attempted — 
a systematic and strict Tersification— ^loaw, in fiurt, when only plays 
were made ; — and so " scenes, inrented merely to be tpokem," have 
been " enfoiciTefy published to be read.'* Many faults are permis- 
sible in spoken, that cannot be allowed in written, literature ; and 
he who would criticise an oration by the same strict rules as a 
deliberate composition, would not &il to be r^arded as hyper- 
criticaL This is the mistakeof the comoMmtators, and so tiioy hare 
gone <m seeking an ideal and enforced perfection which was nerer 
aimed at. This has led to the introduction of many changes in the 
text, and specially to sereral recent re-issues of Shakespere*s Works, 
&C by the author of ''Beascms for a New Edition of Shakespero's 
Works, containing Notices of the Defects of Former Lnpressaons," 
1841 (J. Payne Collier), which hare a curious history, and are 
tiie occasion of one of the keenest and most singular oontroTersies 
of the day; of both of which we shall endearour to present a brief 
outline. 

In thes^ing<rf'1849, Mr. J.P. CoDicr was intheshop of Mr.Bodd, 
bookseller, Newport Street, when a large packet of old hooka arrired 
from the country. It was opened, and found to contain, imier aiiOf 
a torn, corner^cropt, greasy and old-of-corer. blumd, beer-stained, 
and blotted copy of the jeeoa^folioeditkm of Shakespcre's '^Playa,** 
1633, and a cc^y of Plorio's " New Worid <rf Wodds,** date 1611. 
These Collier bought for SOs. and Ids, respectirely. With the 
foimer he expected to eomtplete anoth» edition he had at homo. 
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bat he found, on trial, that the leaves he wanted were short, 
damaged, and defaced ; so he sold his fonner copy, and laid past 
his recent purchase. When making a selection of books to take 
with him on leaving London, he chose this Shakespere as one, and 
then first discovered marks on its margin. Some time after, when 
consulting it, he was induced to examine it, from supposing that 
Thomas Perkins (whose name it bore) might have been the actor in 
Marlowe's "Jew of Malta," in 1633. This was a mistake; his 
name was Bichard Perkins. Then he saw that there was hardly a 
page which did not present, in a handwriting of that time, some 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, while on most of them 
they were frequent, and on many, numerous. After consideration, 
and due announcement in the literary organs, he published, in 
1852, the " Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's 
Plays, from Early Manuscript Corrections in a copy of the Folio, 
1632, in the Possession of," &c. Favour greeted him at first ; but 
the genuine Shakespereans were alert right early. S. W. Singer, 
E«v. A. Dyce, &c., entered protests against the marring and muti- 
lation of the text thus proposed, and expressed or implied doubts of 
the authenticity of the history, and the genuineness of the writing. 

A Shakespere-criticism- epidemic broke out in ^consequence. 
Pamphleteers and periodical writers busied themselves with the 
debate, and new editions became the order of the day. The contro- 
versy has grown hotter every day since, until it has almost acquired 
a personal interest for the respective combatants. 

Collier, in 1842-4, had edited an edition in accordance with the views 
contained in the " Reasons," published in 1841. This discovery [P] 
changed his point of view or interest, and he issued his "JNTotes and 
Emendations," 1852-3; a mono-volumed Shakespere, incorporating 
them in 1854, followed ; a list of them was introduced into a work on 
Shakespere and Milton, in 1856 ; and in 1858 an eight- volumed edition 
was passed through the press under his editorship. Meanwhile, 
opposition was gaining ground, and at length burst into energetic 
activity early in 1860. The following is an abstract of the opposing 
arguments, culled from the writings of Mr. Collier, articles in the 
JEdinhurgh Review, the AtheTUBum, &c. ; and from the works of 
Messrs. Hamilton, Ingleby, Staunton, Mr. Arnold's papers in 
Fraser^s Magazine, pamphlets by Mr. Singer and the Eev. A. Dyce, 
&c., besides several letters, contributions, &c., for, and against, in 
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the J^tnes, tHe TAterary Gazette, the Critic, and some .of the pro- 
vincial newspapers ; as well as the magazines of the day. They have 
been arraDged with the ntmost impartiality in our power, and have 
been adduced in their full force, though frequently in an abbre- 
viated form. They form, as we have arranged them, the heads of a 
debate on this subject, which may interest many of our readers. 



ANTICOLLIBS PERKINS. 

In the 1842.4 " Shakespere/' edited 
by Mr. Collier, the mle adopted bj him 
wae to adhere implicitly to the readings 
of the old copies wherever the words 
imputed to the dramatist on their au- 
thority could be reconciled with even a 
plausible meaning; but now he does 
not hesitate to accept changes made — 
allowing him the hypothesis he puts 
forth — from recitations made prior to 
the suppression of the theatres, which 
had crept in from time to time to make 
sense out of difiScult passages, but which 
do not represent the authentic text of 
Shakespere. This change of view-point 
is regarded as suspicious, not in itself 
only, but also as leading to three profit- 
able (?) issues of the said emendations. 

The various prefaces, letters, ac- 
counts, affidavits, &c., given by Mr. 
Collier as justifications of his inferences, 
acts, editorial changeableness, and pub- 
lications, are inconsistent with them- 
selves, the books, and other facts. 

Mr. Collier ^*has elsewhere printed, 
as genuine and authentic, documents 
respecting Shakespere which other and 
competent judges have pronounced to 
be spurious, and therefore his opinion 
[statement] is not to be implicitly relied 
on in a case . . . fraught with suspicion." 

The coincidences between the edi- 
torial suggestioni of Collier and the 
emendations of [the supposed] Perkins 
are so frequent and so close, as to pro- 
duce a disbelief in their fortuitousness — 
a belief in an origin capable of explain- 
ing this singularly happy concurrence 
of view — which would place the disco- 
verer of the folio so far ahead of all 
contemporary Shakespere editors. 

That the phraseology and idioms 
employed by the so-called corrector — as 
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The emendations are, taking them all 
in all, of much value and probability — 
the work of a person "possessed of 
extraordinary powers of Shakesperean 
criticism." It is highly unlikely that 
so many emendations could be the re- 
sults of mere conjectural annotation, 
and hence these may have possibly 
had a prompter-book or stage-usage 
authority. They at least *' present us 
with better readings than his original 
editors, or his whole army of commen- 
tators." 

Collier's affidavit before the Lord 
Chief Justice in the Queen's Bench 
relates the circumstances attending the 
purchase of the folio and of the disco- 
very of its unexpected contents, and is 
therefore removed from literary to legal 
criticism. The nomber of the Perkins 
folio corrections (about 20,000); the 
laboriousness of the task of so forging; 
the mental and manual toil and trouble; 
the elaboration of the work, — are in 
themselves proof of a pains-taking, stu- 
dious, reverential love of Shakespere, not 
of secret and self-seeking crime. 

Insanity could not be more e£fectnally 
proven than by showing that any cor- 
rector, of such powers of comprehension, 
such minute and accurate industry, 
such patient silence, had passed off 
his work as another's, and so deprived 
himself of the honour — the literary 
student's dearest remuneraticm — oi 
this careful and thoughtful revision of 
the text. 

The unexpected novelty, ingenuity, 
and felicity of many of the emendations 
are such as to lead the unprejudiced 
mind to accept and believe them as 
having been accidentally discovered, not 
thought GQ and worked into the book 
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Mr. Singer asserted — are often not of 
the Sbakesperean age. 

That the number of adaptations — 
not to say plagiarisms— of the readings 
proposed by the old commentators indi- 
cates contrivance, use, inventioni and 
intention. 

Mr. Collier, throngbont his dealings 
with the [so-called] Perkins emenda- 
tions and their assailants, has, or at 
least appears to have, at every tnrn, 
done or omitted something to foster 
suspicion. 

Singular laeunoB in the evidence oc- 
enr, and these have been filled np by 
hypothesis — the former look like mp- 
presaiones vert, the latter like sugges- 
Uoneafaiti. 

At no time has there been a want of 
appreciation for Shakespere's text, snch 
as would make it likely that the cor- 
rector should want inducement to let 
his labour be known. The folios of 
1623,* 1632, 1664, and 1685, in the 
seventeenth century, were followed by 
at least a dozen editions in the eigh- 
teenth, and many more in the nine- 
teenth, in all or most of which con- 
jectural emendations formed a chief 
feature. Why did this corrector retain 
his silence, and continue his solitary 
and uncheered labour, while reward and 
praise were exciting so much Shake- 
sperean activity around him? 

The intentional ignoring of former 
emendations, in the zeal of editorship 
which Mr. Collier exhibited, indicated 
an interest other than the mere attain- 
ment of a true text; e.^., in Tranio*s 
line, "Or so devote to Aristotle's 
checJcB," in "The Taming of the 
Shrew," Sir W. Blackstone had sug- 
gested, and Steevens, Singer, Dyce, &o., 
had adopted, the reading, ethic* ; but 
Collier shuts his eyes to this, and says 
that " such [viz., checki] has been the 
invariable text, from the first publica- 
tion of the comedy in 1623 until cur 
own day. ^ 

" A portentous amount of nonsense, 
and an enormous mass of unnecessary 
work/' have been accnmolated into a 
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by a forger— else we suppose skill work- 
ing for its own dishonour. 

The great mass of ingenious labour, 
apparently unnecessary for the accom- 
plishment of any forger's end, and 
hence multiplying the chances of detec- 
tion; the large amount of nonsensical 
emendations proposed also increasing 
the likelihood of suspicion; — seem war- 
rants for the bona fide nature of the 
notes and of the correctness of the hypo- 
thesis that attributes them to a non- 
literary person — one working to fit the 
dramas for stage representation, not for 
closet reading. 

A fabricator would at once have seen 
that the more wild, wayward, and appa- 
rently unnecessary the innovations made 
on a text, would result in damage to 
his aim ; but the Collier- Perkins changes 
are very numerous, often needless, fre- 
quently prosaic, many times wrong- 
headed, occasionally absurd, and some- 
times absolutely nonsensical. This, as it 
would scarcely have been done by a forger, 
seems to evade the charge made against 
Collier, though it neither substantiates 
nor authorizes the emendations. 

A fifty years' reverential exploration 
of the hidden nooks and corners of old 
English literature and devotion to 
ShfJcesperean and dramatic criticism, 
would be ill ended by such an ofience 
[or mistake] as that laid to the charge 
of Mr. Collier. He would thus appear 
to have educated a taste expressly to 
detect himself, or have exposed himself 
to detection by the very antecedents of 
his own life. Either way, if guilty of 
fault or inadvertence, he has been or 
become voluntarily the destroyer of his 
own reputation. Mr. Collier is calmer 
in judgment and more cautious in man- 
ner than to do so. 

That the chief emendations are made 
on the best acting dramas, and not on 
those that are most poetical or philoso- 
phical, most read in the closet, and that 
many of these alterations consist of 
omissions — in some plays, such as Ham- 
let, as many as 20^ lines are struck out 
—is in itself a proof that the chaogefr 
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▼olttme, and are now sought to be 
incorporated with the text of Shake- 
spere by an ingenions oontriver, appa- 
rently only that he might mislead the 
judgment, and pot inqnirere off the 
•cent. 

If it be admitted, as some apologists 
Boggest, that the Perkins-Collier folio 
is a stage-manager's copy adapted to a 
more modem taste and style of speech, 
what valne, as Sbakespere emendutions, 
can the so-called corrections have? 
None. They are clearly fabrications, 
by whoever made. 

These textual corrections were jnst 
discovered (?) when debates regarding 
the value of different readings had 
filled our literature with a number of 
bilious verbal criticisms. They had an 
apparent second intention — the sub- 
stantiation of the readings proposed by 
the discoverer; and they were patiently 
and grossly used for gain-making by 
the three successive publications to 
which they gave rise. They thus ful- 
filled the antecedent probability of an 
imposture suited to the time and cir- 
cumstance, and the subsequent proba- 
bility of a fabrication being used for a 
gainful purpose. 

The suspicious inconsistency of Mr. 
Collier in his treatment of the Perkins 
folio must not be overlooked. 1. His 
** Notes and Emendations" contained 
conjectural matter besidea those in the 
folio, and only some of the corrections 
themselves. 2. His mono-volumed 
Shakespere professed to incorporate all 
the corrections with the text, but only 
did so with some, 3. In " Seven Lec- 
tures on Shakespere and Milton," he 
gave " a list of every note and emenda- 
tion in Mr. Collier's copy of Shake- 
spere's works,** yet scarcely gave above 
a third. There was here evidently 
something to conceal. Now he trusts 
his memory, and distrusts his notes ; 
again he distrusts his memory, and 
trusts his notes, and rambles about 
his story in a most inconsequent man- 
ner. Moreover, he rbundly asserts that 
h» ^' never made) a single pencil^mark 
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were not made for a Uterary but a <Aaa- 
tricat purpose, and were not intended for 
publication by the corrector. This is 
farther proven by the rhyme-endiagSy 
which are so frequenUy introduced— 
stage-managers' poetry and fustian. 
Neither Collier nor any other Uterary 
man would have made sw^ changes in 
the hope of commending their labours 
to the present age. 

The quantity, and particularly the 
quaint and daring nature of the correc- 
tions — many of them relating merely to 
punctuation— the variety, changeable- 
ness, and apparent fickleness of purpose, 
indicated by change of penmanship, ink, 
mode of correcting, &c , all of which 
are held to be arguments against the 
antiquity of the corrections — are in 
reality strong evidence that they have 
not been the work of a solitary, per- 
sistent forger, who would guard against 
such (as they would appear to him) 
suspicion-creating circumstances. 

Begarding the pencil-jottings and 
their modem cursive character, it is a 
well-known fact that, in general, pencil 
notes are freer and more diffused than 
pen ones, and that a/oc simile of one's 
pencil notes would afford but a poor 
means of judging of one's ordinary 
penmanship. It is very natural that 
annotations, when they first strike the 
mind, should be jotted in pencil, that 
farther thought may be given to the 
suggestion before its registration in the 
less perishable ink-character. There 
does not, therefore, seem to be anything 
puzzling in this fact. 

Mr. Collier has been an assiduous 
student of Elizabethan literature for 
upwards of forty years; he has been 
well mixed up with Shakesperean 
polemics, and has exposed himself to 
the usual consequences of antagonism, 
doubt, and hate. It is consonant with 
human nature to suppose that, oppor- 
tunity arising, there should not be 
wanting defamers to hint a doubt, or 
damn with cunning leer. 

To believe the folio corrections forged, 
or rather fitbricated, we must believe 
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on the pa^es of the book, ezoeptiDg 
eroeses, ticks, or lines, to direct atten* 
tion to particalar emendatione; while 
there are to be foand in it ** an infinite 
namber,** Mr. Hamilton says, "of faint 
pencil-marks and corrections on the 
raarf^ins, in obedience to which the snp- 
posed old corrector had made his emen- 
dations:" jet these Collier never men- 
tioned in bis description of the work. 
The pencil- writing is said to anderlie 
tile ink, and may, it is said, be often 
aeen below it and beyond it Indeed, 
continual blundering is the mildest term 
tiiat can be need for the vagne, long- 
winded, different methods in which be 
tries to qaibble himself ont of a difficulty 
— ^when straightforward truthfulness 
could only have one possible way. 

The following external characteristics 
of fabrication are observable in the Per- 
kins folio, viz.: — I. The handwriting 
is {to all appearance] feigned. 2. The 
alterations made in ink are [t. €., have 
been] suggested by marks made with 
pencil. 3. The pencil- writing is modem. 
And 4. The same handwriting seem- 
ingly appears both in the pencil and the 
p«n alterations. 

The Perkins folio is of date 1632. 
Collier says it bad been once a Mr. 
Parry's. Parry's was a 1623 copy, and 
diffsred in binding, corrections, &c., 
from that of Mr. Collier, who says he 
showed him the Perkins folio, and that 
be acknowledged it; while Mr. Parry 
disclaims having seen it till he had it 
presented to him in the British Museum 
by Sir F. Madden. Again, Collier 
bought the book for thirty shillings 
just when the parcel was opened; and 
he says, *' when I took it home," whereas 
Dr. Wellesley, on whose testimony he 
relies, says that Bodd **had pui it dy 
for another customer." These appear 
to be fatal discrepancies in a story 
which might and onght to be so plainly 
told. 

The intense agony and self- will with 
which Cdlier maintains the thesis 
of the [supposed] Perkins corrections 
ia a BiDgnlar oorroboratioD of aclf>iden- 
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that some one, possessed of more Shak»- 
sperean knowledge than all living and 
ancient commentators put together have 
had, was content to aot more foolishly 
than a common begging-letter writer, 
and to jeopardise his whole aim by 
learning his r6le imperfectly. 

The tone and temper of the contro- 
versy on this question are singularly 
provocative of the thought that literary 
jealousy and personal pique override the 
love of truth. There are a virulence of 
tone and a fSerodty of temper displayed 
in this controversy, which is singularly 
alien to the consideration which should 
be given to the works of gentle Shake- 
spere. 

No test-word, anachronism, or chro- 
nological difficulty has yet been disco- 
vered by which the validity of the hypo- 
thesis of Collier might be tried, and the 
falsehood [if any] precipitated by such 
a drop of pure logic as might make it 
amnistakeably apparent. Singer sug- 
gested ** wheedling f** Dyce, wnheard ; 
and Ingleby, cheers ; but they have each 
been shown to be untenable as objec- 
tions. Besides, Halliwell has shown that 
the folio of 1632 has undergone some 
modernisation, and so may much more 
probably an acting copy have done. 

Even the test of imputed plagiarism 
fails when put to trial. Hamilton ad- 
duces *' Hamlet," of which there are 
three quartos, as a test of the deficiency 
of originality in the emendations ; but 
this is evidently an unfair selection; 
for the nearer the corrector came to the 
truth, the more nearly must he have 
approached to the readings of the 
original text. I>r. Ingleby acts more 
fairly. He chooses *' Measure for Mea- 
sure," collects the conjectural emenda- 
tions of former commentators or editora \ 
and finds that of fifty-five alteretions 
proposed by the Perkins fdio corrector, 
twenty-nine cobcide with other sugges- 
tioDs, while twenty-six have no known 
authority except this ** Old Corrector." 
He, whoever he was, then, who annotated 
this folio, has made nearly as many 
original emendations on this play as 
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tification with the [reputed] author, 
and is hence suspicions ; and all the 
more so that, in doing this, Collier acta 
in opposition to his antecedents as a 
Shakespere editor^a scrupulous ad- 
herence to the old texts. And all this 
" froth and fury " is for the honour of a 
hypothetic, not a real, being! 

The unequivocal decision of the 
greatest palseographers of the day, Sir 
F. Madden, Messrs. Bond, Hamilton, 
&c, is that the ** Old Corrector " never 
lived in the seventeenth century, but 
that the notes were fabricated at a 
recent period. In this opinion, Messrs. 
Ingleby, Staunton, Maskelyne, Arnold, 
Watts, Hardy, Professor Boden8tedt,&c., 
are understood to concur. The opponents 
of the Collier- Perkins folio corrections 
have given their names to the public as 
a pledge of their honesty. The de- 
fenders have carefnlly adopted and re- 
tained the anonymous. The better 
Shakespereans hold aloof from the con- 
test, and so show that they sympathize 
with the adverse party. 

Suspicion has waited upon every 
step of Collier's thirty years' long 
Shakesperean career. No proofs have 
ever been offered by him of the authen- 
ticity of bis discoveries, at all adequate 
to their importance. The long sum of 
these suspicions, unallayed, gives em- 
phasis to the fear that literature has 
been tampered with in its inner re- 
cesses, and that artful trickery has been 
made the basis of a reputation which 
all would wish to be genuine. 

The long, inept, evasive, and round- 
about reply of Mr. Collier; its style; 
its impertinences (in all senses); its 
imputations; its make-shift phrase- 
ology; and his careful avoidance of an 
offer to stand a downright and thorough 
investigation of the whole covey of 
discoveries he has made — though not 
demonstrative of guilt, or guilty fear, 
— is well-nigh presumptive evidence 
that all is not right somehow. 

Direct accusation and cogent infe- 
rence have both been employed against 
the Perkins folia It has never been 
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all the commentators during two cen- 
turies ^supposing that he had actually 
borrowed aU the others. This shows a 
power and boldness not easily to be ac- 
counted for on the score of falsehood, 
fraud, and wilful imposition. Even in 
the " Hamlet" there are no coincidences 
between the suggestions of contemporary 
critics — or of any editor more modem 
than Johnson, 1765—1779. If the 
former fact gave evidence of unhesi- 
tating boldness, will it do here to argue 
that the supposed forger was afraid to 
" take " or ** convey " more modem read- 
ings? Does it not rather force us to 
believe that the folio corrections here 
are of a date anterior to Collier's birth? 
Ingleby's **True Restoration," viz., 
toriting^ in ** Hamlet," is pressed into 
the service of the antagonists of the 
folio by a very roundabout logic— 
scarcely trustworthy as reasoning. 

Collier's position, as a Shaksperean 
critic, had been already toon; and he ia 
not likely to have hazarded that by any 
act so certain to displace him from his 
*' ooigne of vantage," as a wilful fraud 
or forgery. 

Mr. Collier circumstantially denies 
that he had any opportunity, even 
though he had had the will and the in- 
ducement, to make any such elaborate 
simulations as those said to be con- 
tained in the Perkins folio. 

That suspicion has been vigilantly 
upon Mr. Collier's track for nearly 
thirty years, and has been unable to get 
up a ccue earlier, is a good proof of his 
innocence, or of his critics' excessive 
stupidity. Which horn? 

Ireland's forgeries had a short-lived 
repute and acceptance. If the accu- 
sations brought against Collier's Shake- 
spere labours were all true, sagadtj 
must have fled from the lynx-eyes of 
British critichood. 

Dyce, Singer, Halliwell, Enight, with 
the lesser lights, Hamilton, Staunton, 
Arnold, Ingleby, Bodenstedt — ^all out- 
matched by Collier's single mind! — 
absurd! "Oh, judgment! — thou arfe 
fled to brutish beasts, and men have 
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freed fh)m either bj anj responsible lost their reason," if snch things conld 

writer. The sulky silence of Collier be forged, and be undetected, daring 

and the AtheiuBwn is more suspicions the currency of lengthened years I 
than dignified. 

We have now, as well as possible in our space, with our means 
and in our circamstances, presented a rSsumS of the chief items 
reqairing notice in the life and about the writings of Shakespere. 
We have aimed at little more than supplying our readers with a 
distiict notion of the poet, the man, his works and his ways, so far 
a.8 tkey could be gathered, or guessed from the stray materials 
kiiOTrn of his and their history. We hope we have succeeded in 
being useful, if not agreeable, companions in this investigation into 
thi " Shakespere facts, fancies, forgeries, and fabrications," in which 
all thinking men are now interesting themselves. If so, we shall 
be flad. 
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THE SONNETS. 

The Sonnets of Shakespere constitute one of tlie enigmsB of 
literature. According to Wordsworth, "there is extant a gmill 
Yolume of miscellaneous poems, in which Shakespeare expresses lis 
feelings in his own person," — "exquisite feelings, felicitonJj 
expressed." In speaking of the Sonnets, he affirms that 

"With this key 
Shakespen unlocked his heart,** 

and so implies that they are autohiographical. How much of hem 
ought to be construed as the dim forthshadowing of actual life ; 
how much as the mere registration of fleeting, fitful fancies how 
much as mere exercitations in expression, rhythm, and poeticskill ; 
how much as matter merely composed in accordance wih the 
ordinary custom of the time when sonneteering was fashionale, — is 
yet a matter of dispute. Chalmers belieyed they were all adressed 
to Queen Elizabeth, — an hypothesis certainly absurd nough.. 
Glidon thought they were all amatory effusions, addres^d to a 
mistress. Seyeral other commentators, e. y., Steevens, Malone, 
Farmer, Tyrwhitt, Drake, Ac, decided that several wereifiusions 
of ardent friendship for a man. Coleridge regards them s having 
" come £rom a man deeply in love, and in love with awoman." 
Schlegel holds that they are the confessions of a wasted t>uth, and 
a lament for time and opportunity misused. Hallam poposes to 
consider that the cause of their being written was anionour, in 
which he was at last outwitted and betrayed by his n^tress and 
his firiend, — a horrible hypothesis of infidelity in all tree. Mrs. 
Jameson says : " It appears that some of them are add^88ed to hi^ 
amiable firiend. Lord Southampton; and others, I tlnk, are ad- 
dressed, in Southampton's name, to that beautifi Elizabeth 
Yeinon, to whom the Earl was so long and so ardenf attached." 
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Messrs. Boaden, Brown, and Bright, consider that they were 
addressed to William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and that they 
too truly indicate a loose moral character in Shakespere, and a still 
more licentious disposition in the Earl. Other ideas have been 
freely and frequently expressed regarding them, notil at length a 
perfect conflict of hypotheses has introduced into our Kterature a 
controversy almost as keenly contested, and as insoluble, as that of 
the ** Junius Letters." The singular dedication prefixed — by 
Thomas Thorpe, the proprietor of the copyright— to the small 
quarto in which, in 1609, they first appeared in a collected form, is 
still an unread riddle. It is literally as follows, viz. :— 

^0 *^t * 0nlie * htsfttzt . of 

Wtim . mmina . Jbontuts 

Mx. « Wi. . 3^. * aU . 3^ap]rme«» 

^nJ ♦ tibat . etemitie 

382 
©ut ♦ jijw4ibmjEf ♦ ^att 

aiibetrturtr . fn 
i^etting « Cortfi 

What is meant by begetter P Does it signify inspirer or collector P 
Hallam says, that by begetter " we can only understand the cause 
of their being written ;" and he infers that " this mysterious Mr. 
W. H. must be presumed to be the idolized friend of Shakespere." 
Boswell, on the other hand, asserts that " the begetter is merely the 
person who gets or preserves a thing." Dr. Johnson agrees with 
this, as Chalmers remarks : " W. H. was the briuger forth of the 
ihe sonnets. JBeget is derived by Skinner from the Anglo-Saxon 
hegettan = obtinere, Johnson adopts this derivation and sense." 

If we believe that begetter signifies inspirer, as Mr. W. H. is 
"the only begetter," we must be prepared to maintain that the 
sonnets are all addressed to, or at least were produced for, a man ; 
and then the questicm will arise. Who was Mr. W. H. P Farmer 
proposes William Hart, nephew of the poet, his sister Joan's son ; 
but he was baptized 28th August, 1600; and Meres speaks of 
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Sliakespere's " sngred sonnetB among his private friends," in 1598, 
two years before Hart's birth, who was only nine at the date of 
their publication. This hypothesis is therefore untenable. Tyrwhitt 
conjectures William Hughes, or Hews,— but this is only a wild and 
random guess, suggested by the occurrence of a capital letter in 
the line, — 

^ A man in hne, all Hews in his controlling ;** 

and it leads us to nothing beyond the mere name. Drake, from 
verbal similarities between the dedications of his former poems to 
Lord Southampton, regards it as possible that he was the man. 
Southampton's own name was Henry Wriothesley, and he suc- 
ceeded his father in his eighth year (1581). He could scarcely be 
designated Mr. W. H., even if his initials had been reversed. A 
like objection is fatal to the suggestion of William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, who had been an earl nine years prior to the publication 
of the work, unless we are to regard Mr, as a mere bookseller's 
blind, and if we do — cui bono ? Would not the book have sold 
better if dedicated to a Lord ? even although he were " the Lord 
knows who ! " Chalmers' idea that they were addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth, and that the masculine gender is used to denote her 
sovereignty, seems to be quite autri — ^had Elizabeth a liaison with 
ShakespereP were there really gentle passages between themP — 
tradition, if not scandal, would scarcely have failed to get hold of 
a secret so sweet as that. The difficulty of finding any one inspirer, 
». e., " only begetter," is insurmountable ; and upon that account, we 
incline to accept the signification of obtainer, collector^— we might 
almost say, editor. 

With this theory, these previous difiSculties vanish ; but we get 
amongst new ones. We cannot suppose any of the above-mentioned 
personages to be the editors of these sonnets, and so we must seek 
elsewhere. 

The necessities of the case require that we should &x. npon an 
intimate of Shakespere's. We can scarcely fancy that any person 
could gather or collect, from " his private friends," " Shakespere's 
Sonnets" during his lifetime, and for publication, without some 
direct or indirect help or permission from himself. Such proceeding 
would have been difficult, easily restrained, readily betrayed, and 
most probably opposed, by the parties having possession of MS. 
and autograph copies. If we suppose Shakespere's sanction, we 
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mtifit presume his help ; or if his help, his sanction. The difficulty 
appears to be impossibility, without either or both. To find 
" priyate friends," perhaps many, willing to give up unique posses- 
sions,'— secret-telling ones, in some cases, too— -to any one not autho- 
rized by friendship and sanction, would not be easy. Even to 
discover the possessors, without having influence to solicit them, 
would be a work of no ordinary awkwardness. Some interest, too, 
must have been felt by the collector in bringing the publication 
out. Who would labour for another man's honour — himself being 
anonymous — without some liking for the man, or some powerful 
bribe for the performance of the work P Then, again, he must have 
had some literary or other connection with the booksellers. If we 
were to suppose the Mr. W. H. to be William Hathaway, bom 
November 30th, 1578, brother-in-law of William Shakespere, we 
might hit near the mark. In the will of Shakespere, we find no 
disposition of his theatrical property. Had he sold it, or had he 
put it in the hands of the Hathaways to manage, for behoof of them- 
selves and his wife, in addition to her dower P Eichard Hathaway 
became a dramatist during Shakespere's lifetime, — ^probably induced 
by his example, if not by his help ; — and William, who in 1647, in 
his 69th year, was designated ''William Hathaway, of Weston- 
upon-Avon, in the county of Gloucester, yeoman," would appear to 
have had some helping hand extended to him also. He was 
probably named after Shakespere, who was in his fifteenth year at 
his birth-time, and he may have been, therefore, his favourite. If, 
about 1609, Shakespere gave up his active theatrical management, 
and " sought his native village, to end his days in peace," he may 
have wished to give his brother-in-law a start ; and not desiring to 
appear avaricious of fame, yet wishful that his Sonnets might be 
published as copesmates to those of Spenser, Surrey, Daniel, 
Drayton, Drummond, &c., he might have given them to him, 
collectedly, to make the best he could out of the booksellers for 
them ; and thus he might become " the only begetter." 

In the birth-year of Milton, 1609, Shakespere's Sonnets appeared, 
— ^not over carefully collated, for that would have indicated or 
revealed his own hand. It is not likely that Shakespere would 
allow any trading bookseller to enrich himself by the use of his 
name ; but it is likely he might wish to serve a friend. It is not 
likely that any person could have collected the whole 154 sonnets 
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from Shakespere'fl private friends, but it is likely that lie woald Iiave 
copies, and conld famish them to a friend. It is not likely that, 
during his lifetime, any mere stranger could obtain and dispose of 
the private and confidential effusions of Shakespere's muse ; but it 
is likely that, with his sanction, and by his help, a friend might 
superintend an edition. The Hathaways, though not mentioned in 
Shakespere's wiQ, yet retained friendly relations with his family, 
and even agreed to the limitation of the area of the inheritance of 
the Shakespere property, in 1647. If the foregoing guess be 
regarded as correct, then we may know who the Mr. W. H., the 
" only begetter" of the Sonnets, was, and may find in that hypo- 
thesis another instance of the kindly feeling of gentle William 
Shakespere. 

Shakespere's mastery over, and love of, the sonnet form of poesy 
may be noticed in "Love's Labour Lost," the epilogues to ''Henry 
v.," " Henry VITI.," and the prologue to " Bomeo and Juliet," 
besides those sonnets in the "Passionate Pilgrim," which was 
published by Jaggard, a piratical bookseller, in 1599, the year after 
Meres had spoken of the " sugred sonnets," and apparently to 
gratify the curiosity excited about them, and to profit by it. 

We do not believe in the continuity of the Sonnets ; in the oneness 
of their object, «. e., inspirer, or in the entirely autobiographical 
theory. Many, we believe, were addressed to Anne Hathaway, as 
bride and wife ; several to his daughter [e.y., 62] ; some to Queen 
Elizabeth [e, g,, 83 — 86, and 106] ; one, at least, to his son Hamnet 
[108] ; a few to, or for, noble and beloved friends ; and many, we 
think, are early exercises in the concetti then fashionable, or various 
forms of pleasing ideas. A few do possess a tone of soliloquy, that 
makes them seem quite autobiographical. 

Note I.— 0« " Fericles." 
In 1630, Owen Feltham, in an answer to Ben Jonson's ode, 
" Come, Leave the Loathed Stage," &c., speaks of his verbal jests 

as things that 

" Do throw a stain 
Through all the anlikelj plot, and do displease 
As deep as Pericles/' 

Note II. — On the Learning of Shakespere. 
On " the LeamiDg of Shakespere," Dr. Maginn has the following 
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acute remarks in a paper on " Farmer's Essaj," in Eraser's Maga- 
zine, September, 1839:— 

*' Ben Jonson knew Shakspeare intimately, and was in ererj way qualified to 
offer an opinion on his learning. All the silly aurmiaes of his hostilities or jealousy 
towards Shakspeare, with which Steevens and other oritios of the same ealibfs 
cram their notes, have been demonstrated to be mere trash, nndeserring of a 
moment's notice. Ben had a warm-hearted affection, a deeply-gratefol feeling, 
and a profound admiration for Shakspeare, which he displayed dnring the life, and 
after the death, of his illustrious friend. It is a most unfair and unjust calumny 
on so eminent an ornament of our literature, or any literature, as Ben Jonson, to 
assert or insinuate the contrary. Jealousy or enyy could have had no part in his 
appreciation of Shakspeare's learning; and this dictum proves nothing until we 
can determine what is the quantity of either which Ben Jonson would hsTs charac- 
terized as much Latm or Greek. So practised and exact a scholar would estimate 
but cheaply anything short of a very considerable quantity of both. ... In 
like manner Jonson, in this uft-quoted line [And though thou hadst small Latin 
and loAse Greeke], only meant to say that Shakspeare's acquirements in the learned 
languages were small in comparison with those of professed scholars of scholastic 
fame. But surely it is not necessary to consider, that because Shakspeare was 
not as erudite as Casaubon, he must be set down as totally ignorant In fact, we 
ought to quote Jonson as an authority on the side opposed to that espoused by 
Farmer, for the possession of any Greek knowledge at all in the days of Elizabeth, 
argues a very respectable knowledge of Latin; because at that time it was only 
through Latin, and by means of no small acquaintance with Its literature, the Greek 
language could, be it ever so slightly, studied.'* 

NoTB in. — Allusion to Skakespere's Success. 

The following extract is from a tract of date 1605-6, entitled, 
*• Batseis Ghost." In an advice to the head player of a strolling 
company to go to London, Batsey (who was a highwayman, and 
was executed at Bedford in March, 1605) says : — 

" ' There thou shall learn to be frugal (for players were neyer so thrifty as they 
are now about London) ; and to feed upon all men, to let none feed upon thee, to 
make thy hand a stranger to thy pocket, thy heart slow to perform thy tongue's 
promise, and when thou feelest thy purse well lined bwf thee some place of lordship 
«• the comUry, that, growing weary of playing, thy money may then bring thee to 
dignity and reputation, then thou n^dest care for no man; no, not for them that 
before made thee proud with speaking their words on the stage.* ' Sir. I thank 
you,' quoth the player, * for this good counciL I promise you I will make use of 
it, for I have heard, indeed, of gome that have gone to London very meanly^ and 
have come in time to he exceeding wealthy,* " 
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The aUusioiiB underlined in tlie extract are applicable to no other 
one who could have been made '* proud with speaking their words 
on the stage," i,e,, a playwright, except Shakspere ; and hence the 
fancy that some person, wriggling with enyy, gave him this signi- 
ficant public notice of his getting up and on. 

NoTB IV. — Fancies not Facts. 

There appears to us to be a deliciously quiet yet meaning sar- 
casm imderlying the following extract from Thomas Aird's " Old 
Bachelor," upon those who construct the biography of Shakespere 
oi probabilities only, not o{ facts. 

** William Shakespeare was moody, and dull of heart, and conld not write a hit. | 
He had the good sense to send for a physician. * I will give jon a pill,' said the ! 
doctor, when he saw what was the matter with the swan of Avon; *and in ten ' 
hoars ten pens, conld you wield them at once, would not be able to follow your 
purified and nimble-going brain.* 'What!' exclaimed a euphnist who had come 
to pay his morning devotions to the bard, ' treat the ethereal spark, the immortal 
flame lighted up at the eye of Deity, as if it were the mere attribute of a clod ! 
The imagination, the godlike faculty, the subtlest essence of man's spirit, put in ' 
motion in its far-flashing notion by a pill I* 'Nevertheless,' said gentle Willie, ' 
smiling and tapping the shoulder of his transcendental friend, ' we'll try the pill.' 
The pill was tried, and next day Prosperous ' Enchanted Isle ' began to rise on the 
wondering world." And where found .you that fact, master? Not in Nicholas 
Bowe, surely? Not in Payne Collier, the last of the gleaners? Never mind, 
gentle inquirer, only heUeve. 

Note Y.—The Moral Character of Shakespere. 

On the moral character of Shakespere, and the fancies which 
have been entertained regarding it, we extract the following piece 
of exquisite criticism from an article entitled "My Library," by 
Thomas Aird :— 

*' Hallam, in his ' History of Literature,' says finely, yet methinka somewhat 
fancifully, * There seems to have been a period of Shakespeare's life when his heart 
was ill at ease, and ill-content with the world or his own conscience; the memory 
of hours misspent, the pang of a£fection misplaced or unrequited, the experience of 
man's worser nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen associates, by choice or cir- 
cumstances, peculiarly teaches— these, as they sunk into the depths of his great 
mind, seem not only to have inspired into it the conception of Lear and Timon, but 
that of one primary character, the censurer of mankind. This type is first seen in 
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the philoBopbic melancholy of Jacques, gazmg with an nndiminished serenity, and 
with a gaiety of fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of the world. It 
assumes a gray«r cast in the exiled duke of the same play, and next, one rather 
more severe, in the duke of * Measure for Measure.* In all these, howerer, it is 
merely contemplatiye philosophy. In Hamlet this is mingled with the impulses of 
a perturbed heart under the pressure of extraordinary circumstances; it shines no 
longer, as in the former characters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful corus- 
cations amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance. In Lear it is the flash of sudden 
inspiration across the incongruous imagery of madness; in Timon it is obscured 
by the exaggerations of misanthropy. These plays all belong to nearly the same 
period; ' As you Like It ' being usually referred to 1600, * Hamlet,* in its altered 
form, to about 1602, * Timon ' to the same year, * Measure for Measure ' to 1603, 
and * Lear ' to 1604. In the latter plays of Shakespeare, especially in ' Macbeth' 
and the 'Tempest,' much of moral speculation will be found; but he has never 
returned to this type of character in the personages.' 

^ I have said that I consider these remarks rather fancifuL That Shakespeare 
knew every passion from the experience of his whole nature, cannot but be sup- 
posed. Though upon the whole he was a man of serene soul, that he felt many 
dissatisfactions with his lot, any one who knows his * Sonnets,' and remembers 
especially his pathetic lament that his nature was 

' Almost subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand,' 

must readily believe. But it seems rather fanciful to hold that any given delinea- 
tions of ideal characters by the poet, however strongly brought out, must have had 
their archetypes in his own personal history, and feelings at the time. In a wide- 
minded, thoroughly poetical man, like Shakespeare, any peculiar set of mental 
passions or moods needed not the oestrum of personal circumstances to sting them 
into their ideal play. But, moreover, it is well known that peculiar trains of mind 
are called up as forcibly by a contrast, as by a similarity of circumstances. Some 
men have the most vivid impressions of the summer's beauty after they are with- 
drawn into their snug winter closets, and there ruminate on the glories of the year 
that are fled. Wordsworth says profoundly, that in youth, from a sort of * luxury 
of disrespect to the very excess of our own happiness/ we indulge in gloomy images; 
i^ereas, in old age, when we should more deeply feel such sadness, we love images 
drawn 

' From May-day and the cheerful dawn.' 

It is likely enough, therefore, that Shakespeare was never so happy in his own 
mind as when, by contrast, he was sketching that class of moody characters — 
Lear, Timon, Jacques, Hamlet, &c., referred to by Mr. Hallam." — The Old Bachelor 
in ike Old ScoUish' Village, p. 256. 
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SHAKESPEEE'S WILL .• 

FBOM THB OBieiKAL IK THB OFFIOB OF THB PBBBOGATIYB COUBT 
OF CAHTBBBUBY. 

Vtcesimo qvinto die Martii^f Anno Regni Domini nostri Jcusohi mtnc Reifit 
AngluB^ Sfc, decimo quarto, et Scotia xUxo, Annoque Domini 1616. 

T. W^ Shaokspeare 

In the name of god, Amen ! I William Shackspeare of Stratford 
upon Avon, in the countie of warr. gent, in 'perfect health and 
memorie, god be prajsed ! doe make and Ordayne this my last will 
and testament in manner and forme followeing ; That ys to saye. 
First I Comend my Sonle into the handes of god my Creator, 
hoping, and assuredlie beleeving, through thonelie merites of Jesus 
Christe my Saviour, to be made partaker of lyfe everlastinge, And 
my bodye to the Earth whereof yt ys made. Item, I Gyve and 
bequeath unto my Daughter;^ Judyth, One hundred and Fyffcie 
poundes of lawfuU English money, to be poied unto her in manner 
and forme followeing. That ys to saye. One hundred poundes in 
ducharge of her marriage porcion within one yeare after my deceas, 
with eonsideracion after the Eate of twoe Shillinges in the pound for 
soe long tyme as the same shalbe impaied unto her aftier my deceas, 
and the Fyftie poimdes Besidewe thereof, upon her Surrendring of 
or gyving of such su^cient Securitie as the overseers of this my 
Will shall like of, to Surrender or graunte All her estate and Bight 
that shall discend or come unto her after my desceas, or thai shee 
nowe hath, of in or to one Copiehold tenemente with thappurte- 
naunces, lyeing and being in Stratford upon Avon aforesaied, in the 
saied county of warr. being parcell or holden of the mannour of 

* The will is written in the clerical hand of that period, on three sheets of 
paper, fastened together at top. The poet's name is signed at the bottom of the 
first and second sheet, and his final signature, "" Bj me William Shakspeare," is 
near the middle of the third sheet. Malone was of opinion that he signed the last 
sheet first, and that the hand grew gradaallj weaker in signing the second and 
first pages. The words printed in Italics are those which in the original are 
interlined. 

t Originally written Januarii. 

X Originally some and daughter. 
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Itowington, tuito my Daughter Susanna Hall, and Her heires for 
ever. Item, I Gyve and bequeath unto my saied Daughter Judith 
One hundred and Fyftie Poundes more, if shee, or Anie issue of her 
bodie, be Ly vinge att thend of three yeares next ensueing the Daie 
of the Date of this my Will, during which tyme my executours to 
paie her consideracion from my deceas according to the !Bate afore- 
saied ; And if she dye within the said tearme without issue of her 
bodye, then my will ys, and I Doe gyve and bequeath One Hundred 
Poundes thereof to my Neece Elizabeth Hall, and the Eiftie Poundes 
to besett fourth by my executours during the lief of my Sister Johane 
Harte, and the use and proffitt thereof Cominge, shalbe payed to 
my saied Sister Jone, and after her deceas the said F. shall E>emaine 
Amongst the children of my saied Sister Equal lie to be Devided 
Amongst them; But if my saied Daughter Judith be lyving att 
thend of the saied three Yeares, or anie yssue of her bodye, then 
my will ys, and soe I Devise and bequeath the saied Hundred and 
Fyftie Poimdes to be sett out hy my executors and overseers for the 
best benefitt of her and her issue, and the stock not to he paied unto 
her soe long as she shalbe marryed and Covert Baron ; but my will 
ys, that she shall have the consideracion yearelie paied unto her 
during her lief, and after her deceas, the saied stock and considera- 
cion to bee paied to her children, if she have Anie, and if not, to 
her executours or assignes, she lyving the saied terme after my 
deceas : Provided that yf such husbond as she shall att thend of 
the saied three yeares be marryed unto, or at anie [tyme] after, doe 
sufficientlie Assure unto her, and thissue of her bodie landes Awn- 
swereable to the porcion by this my will gyven imto her, and to be 
adjudged soe by my executours and overseers, then my will ys, 
that the said CI", shalbe paied to such husbond as shall make such 
assurance, to his owne use. Item, I gyve and bequeath unto my 
saied sister Jone xx", and all my wearing Apparrell, to be paied 
and delivered within one yeare after my Deceas ; And I doe will 
and devise unto her the hotise with thappurtenaunces in Stratford, 
wherein she dwelleth, for her natural lief, under the yearlie rent of 
xij*.* Item, I gyve and bequeath unto her three sonnes, William 
Harte, [Thomasjf Hart, and Michaell Harte, Fy ve Poundes Apeece» 

* This was the house in Henley Street, where he was honu 
t This christian name is omitted in the original will. 
I 
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to be paied within one Yeare after my decease.* Item, I gyre and 
bequeath unto the sated Elizabeth Sallf All my plate, except my 
hrod silver and gilt hole, that I now have att the Date of this my will. 
Item, I gyve and bequeath onto the Poore of Stratford aforesaied 
tenn poundes; to Mr. Thomas Combe my Sword; to Thomas 
BxiBBell, Esquier, Fyve pounds; and to Frauncis Collins of the 
Borough of warr. in the eountie of warr. gentleman, thirteene 
poundes Sixe shillinges and Eight pence, to be paied within one 
Yeare after my Deceas. Item, I gyre and bequeath to JSamlettX 
Sadler xrvi* viij*, to buy him A Einge ; to William Raynoldes, gent. 
xxvi' viij*, to buy him A Binge; to my godson William Walker 
xX* in gold ; to Anthonye Nashe, gent, xxvi* viij* ; and to Mr. John 
Nashe, xxvi' viij* ; and to my Fellotoesy John Hemynges, Richard 
JBurbage, and Senry Ctmdell, xxvi* viij' Apeece, to buy them ringes. 
Item, I Gyve, will, bequeath, and devise, unto my daughter Sasanna 
Hall, ybr better enabling of her to performe this my will, and towardes 
the performans thereof, All that Capital messuage or tenemente, 
with thappurtenances, in Stratford aforesaid. Called the new place, 
w^herein I nowe Dwell, and two Messuages or tenementes, with 
thappurtenaunces, scituat, lyeing, and beiog in Henley-streete, with- 
in the borough of Stratford aforesaid ; And all my bames, stables, 
Orohardes, gardens, landes, tenementes, and hereditamentes what- 
soever, scituat, lyeing, and being, or to be had, Eeceyved, perceyved, 
or taken, within the towns, Hamletes, Villages, Fieldes, and groundes 
of Stratford upon Avon, Oldstratford) Bushopton, and Welcombe, 
or in anie of them, in the said eountie of warr. And alsoe All 
iihat messuage or tenemente, with thappurtenaunces, wherein One 
John Bobinson dwelleth, scituat, lyeng, and being, in the blackfners 
in London nere the Wardrobe; and all other my landes, tene- 
mentes, and hereditamentes whatsoever : To have and to hold All 
and singular the said premisses, with their appurtenaunces, unto 
the saied Susanna Hall, for and during the terme of her naturall 
lief; and after her deceas to the first sonne of her bodie lawfullie 

* The following words were here at first inserted, but afterwards cancelled: 
'^ to be sett out for her within one yeare after my deceas by my execntonrs with 
thadvise and direccions of my overseers, for her best profitt, until her marriage, 
and than the same with the increase thereof to be paied nnto her.** 

t This sentence was originally only her. 

X Instead o{ BatkUtt Sadbr, Mr. Richard T^lcr ihdder^ was first written. 
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yssueing, and to the heires Males of the bodie of the saied first 
Sonne lawfully yssueinge ; and for defalt of such issue, to the second 
Sonne of her bodie lawfullie issueinge, and to the heires males of 
the body of the said Second Sonne lawfully yssueing ; and for defalt 
of such heires, to the third Sonne of the bodie of the saied Sasanna 
Lawfullie yssueing, and to the heires males of the bodie of the said 
third Sonne lawfullie yssueing ; And for defalt of such issue, the 
same soe to be and Eemaine to the Fourth, Fyfth, sixte, and 
Seaventh sonnes of her body, lawfullie issueinge one after Another, 
and to the heires Males of the bodies of the said Fourth, fifth, 
Sixte, and Seaventh sonnes lawfullie yssueing, in such manner as 
yt is before Lymitted to be and Eemaine to the first, second, and 
third Sonns of her bodie, and to their heires Males ; And for defalt 
of such issue, the said premisses to be and Eemaine to my sayed 
iN'eece Hall, and the heires Males of her bodie lawfullie yssueing ; 
And for defalt of such issue, to my Daughter Judith and the heires 
Males of her bodie lawfullie issueinge. And for defalt of such issue, 
to the Eight heires of me the saied William Shackspeare for ever. 
Item, I gyve unto my mef my second best bed, with the /timiture. 
Item, I give and bequeath to my saied Daughter Judith my broad 
silver gilt bole. All the rest of my goodes, Chattel, Leases, plate. 
Jewels, and houshold stuffe whatsoever, after my Dettes and 
Legacies paied, and my funerall expences discharged, I gyve, devise, 
and bequeath to my Sonne-in-Lawe, John Hall, gent, and my 
Daughter Susanna his wief, whom I ordaine and make ezecutours 
of this my Last will and testament. And I doe intreat and Appoint 
the saied Thomas Eussell, Esquier, and Frauncis Collins, gent, to 
be overseers hereof, And doe Eevoke All former wills, and publishe 
this to be my last will and testament. In Witness whereof I have 
hereunto put my hand,* the Daie and Yeare first above written. 

Witnes to the puhlyshing hereqf, Fra. CoUyns, Julyus Shawe, John 
Eobinson, Hamnet Sadler, Eobert Whattcott. 

By me William Shakspeare. 
Prolatum coram Magistro WiUielmo Byrde, Legum Doctors Comias, ^c, 

xxjj.^ die mensis Junii, Anno Domini 1616 ; juramento Johannis JELall^ 

unius executorum Sfc, cui ^c. de bene Sfc, jurat, reservat, potestate S^e. 

Stuanna Sail, alteri executorum Sfc, cum venerit petitur, {Inv^. eaf,) 

* 8edU was originalljr written, probably in case he might not have been able to 
toriU^ 
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THE DEDICATION. 

(fbetixsd to the fibst folio.) 

To the Most Noble and Incomparable Paire of Brethren. William 
Earle of Pembroke, &c.. Lord Chamberlaine to the Kings most 
excellent Majesty. And Philip Earle of Montgomery, &c., 
Gentleman of his Majesties Bed-chamber. Both Knights of the 
most noble Order of the Garter, and our singular good Lords. 

Bight Honoubablb, 

Whilst we studie to be thankful in our particular, for the 
many favors we haye received from your LL., we are falne upon 
the iU fortune, to mingle two the most diverse things that can bee, 
feare, and rashnesse ; rashnesse in the enterprize, and fear of the 
Buccesse. For, when we valew the places your HK. sustaine, we 
cannot but know their dignity greater, then to descend to the 
reading of these trifles : and, while we name them trifles, we have 
depriv'd our selves of the defence of our Dedication. But since 
your LL. have beene pleas'd to thinke these trifles something, heere- 
tofore ; and have prosequuted both them, and their Authour living, 
with so. much favour : we hope, that (they out-living him, and he 
not having the fate, common with some, to be exequutor to his 
owne writings) you will use the like indulgence toward them, you 
have done unto their parent. There is a great difference whether 
any Booke choose his Patrones, or finde them : This hath done both. 
For, so much were your LL. likings of the severall parts, when they 
were acted, as before they were published, the Volume ask'd to be 
yours. We have but collected them, and done an o£Sce to the dead, 
to procure his Orphanes, Guardians; without ambition either of 
selfe-profit, or fame : onely to keepe the memory of so worthy a 
Friend, & Fellow alive, as was our SHAKESPEAEE, by humble 
ofler of his playes, to your most noble patronage. Wherein, as we 
have justly observed, no man to come neere your LL. but with a 
kind of religious addresse ; it hath bin the height of our care, who 
are the Presenters, to make the present worthy of your HH. by the 
perfection. But, there we must also crave our abilities to be con- 
siderd, my Lords. We cannot go beyond our owne powers. 
Country hands reach foorth milke, creame, fruites, or what they 
have : and many Nations (we have heard) that had not gummes & 
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incense, obtained their requests with a leavened Cake. It was no 
fault to approach their Gods, by what meanes they could : And the 
most, though meanest, of things are made more precious, when they 
are dedicated to Temples. In that name therefore, we most humbly 
consecrate to your HH. these remaines of your servant Shakespeare ; 
that what delight is in them, may be ever your LL., the reputation 
his, & the faults ours, if any be committed, by a payre so carefull to 
shew their gratitude both to the living, and the dead, as is 

Your Lordshippes most bounden, 

John Hbmingb, 
Henby Conpell. 



THE ADDEESS TO THE READEE. 

(of the fibst folio.) 

To the great Variety of Readers, 

Ebom the most able, to him that can but spell : There you are 
number'd. We had rather you were weighd. Especially, when the 
fate of all Bookes depends upon your capacities ; and not of your 
heads alone, but of your purses. Well ! It is now publique, & you 
wil stand for your priviledges wee know : to read and censure. Do 
so, but buy it first. That doth best commend a Booke, the Stationer 
saies. Then, how odde soever your braines be, or your wisedomes, 
make your licence the same, and spare not. Judge your sixe- 
pen'orth, your shillings worth, your five shillings worth at a time, 
or higher, so you rise to the just rates, and welcome. But, what- 
ever you do. Buy. Censure will not drive a Trade, or make the 
Jacke go. And though you be a Magistrate of wit, and sit on the 
Stage at Black-Friers, or the Cock-pit to arraigne Playes dailie, 
know, these Playes have had their triall alreadie, and stood out all 
Appeales ; and do now come forth quitted rather by a Decree of 
Court, than any purchas'd Letters of commendation. 

It had bene a thing, we confesse, worthie to have bene wished, 
that the Author himselfe had liv*d to have set forth, and overseen 
his owne writings ; But since it hath bin ordain'd otherwise, and 
he by death departed from that right, we pray you do not envie his 
Friends, the office of their care, and paine, to have collected & pub- 
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lish'd them ; and so to liaye published them, as where (before) j<m 
were abua'd with diyerse stolne, and surreptitious copies, maimed, 
and deformed bj the frauds and stealthes of injurious impostors, that 
ezpos'd them : eren those, are now offered to your view cured, and 
perfect of their limbes ; and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, 
as he conceived the. Who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, 
was a most gentle ezpresser of it. His mind and hand went together : 
And what he thought, he uttered with that easiness, that wee hare 
scarse received from him a blot in his papers. But it is not our 
province, who onelie gather his works, and give them you, to praise 
him. It is yours that reade him. And there we hope, to your 
divers capacities, you will finde enough, both to draw, and hold you : 
for his wit can no more lie hid, then it could be lost. Beade him, 
therefore ; and againe, and againe : And if then you doe not like 
him, surely you are in some manifest danger, not to understand him. 
And so we leave you to other of his Friends, whom if you need, can 
bee your guides : if you neede them not, you can leade yourselves, 
and others. And such Beaders we wish him. 

John Hemingb, 
Hestbie ConbelXh 



COMMENDATOEY VEESES 

FBEFIXBD TO THE FOLIO OF 1623. 

To the Reader* 
This Figure, that thou here seest put. 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life : 
O, could he but have drawne his wit 
■ As well in brasse as he hath hit 

His face ; the print would then surpasse 

All, that was ever writ in brasse. 

But, since he cannot, Eeader, looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Booke. B. J. 

t These lines, written by Ben Jonson, refer to, and are placed opposite, the 
engraved portrait of Shakespere in the first folio. 
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TO THE MBMOEY OF MY BELOVED, THE AUTHOE, 

ME. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

AND WHAT HE HATH LEFT US. 

To draw no envy (Shakespeare) on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to thy Booke and Fame ; 

While I confesse thy writings to be such. 

As neither Man nor Muse can praise too much. 

'Tis true, and all men's suffrage. But these wayes 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise ; 

For seeliest Ignorance on these may light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but eecho*s right ; 

Or blind Affection, which doth ne*re advance 

The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance ; 

Or crafty Malice might pretend this praise, 

And thinke to mine where it seem'd to raise. 

These are, as some infamous Baud or Whore 

Should praise a Matron : — what could hurt her more P 

But thou art proofe against them, and, indeed, 

Above th* ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I, therefore, will begin, Soule of the Age ! 

The applause ! delight ! the wonder of our Stage ! 

My Shakespeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by* 

* JoDson here allndes to the followiDg lines by W. Basse, which were for some 
time attriboted to Donne, and printed among his poems: — 

*' BenownM Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learnM Chaucer; and, rare Beaumont, lie 
A little nearer Spenser; to make room 
For Shakespeare in your three-fold four-fold tomb: 
To lodge all four in one bed make a shift 
Until doomsday; for hardly will a fifth,. 
Betwixt this day and that, by fate be slain, 
For whom your curtains may be drawn again. 
But if precedency in death doth bar 
A fourth place in your sacred sepulchre. 
Under this caivhd marble of thme own, 
Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone: 
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Chancer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lye 

A little further, to make thee a roome : 

Thou art a Moniment, without a tombe, 

And art alive still, while thy Booke doth live. 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

That I not mixe thee so, my braine excuses, — 

I meane with great, but disproportion'd Muses ; 

For if I thought my judgement were of yeeres, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peeres, 

And tell, how farre thou didst our Lily out-shine. 

Or sporting Kid, or Marlowe's mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latine, and lesse Greeke, 

From thence to honour thee, I would not q^eke 

For names ; but call forth thund'ring ^schilus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, ' 

Faccuyius, Accius, him of Cordova dead. 

To life againe, to heare thy Buskin tread 

And shake a Stage : Or, when thy Sockes were on. 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughtie Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britaine ! thou hast one to showe. 

To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime. 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warme 

Our eares, or like a Mercury to charme ! 

Nature her-selfe was proud of his designes. 

And joy'd to weare the dressing of his lines ! 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit. 

As, since, she wiU vouchsafe no other Wit. 

The merry Greeke, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 



Thy unmolested peace, unsharM cave, 
PoeseBS as lord, not tenant, of thy grave; 
That nnto ns and others it may he 
HoDonr hereafter to be lud hy thee." 
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Bat antiquated and deserted Ije, 

As they were not of Natures family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all ; thy Art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part : 

For though the Poets matter, Nature be, 

His Art doth give the fashion. And, that he, 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muses anvile : turne the same, 

(And himselfe with it) that he thinkes to frame ; 

Or, for the lawrell, he may gaine a scome,— 

For a good Poet's made, as well as borne. 

And such wert thou. Looke how the father's face 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 

Of Shakespeares minde and manners brightly shines 

In his well-torned and true-filed lines : 

In each of which, he seemes to shake a Lance, 

As brandish't at the eyes of Ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 

To see thee in our waters yet appeare, 

And make those flights upon the bankes of Thames, 

That so did take Eliza and our James ! 

But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 

Advanc'd, and made a Constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage 

Or influence, chide or cheere the drooping Stage ; 

Which, since thy flight fro hence, hath moum'd like night. 

And despaires day, but for thy Volumes light. 

Ben : JoNsoN.* 

* JoDson retired from the profession of a plajrwright after having challenged 
a place among the dramatists of Britain by the pablication of his works in 1616 — 
the yery year of Shakespere's death, and of Beaumont's too. Philip Massinger, the 
scholar of Shakespere, was working bis waj up into repute in the " Globe " and 
the " Blackfriars " — where it is probable his play, " Gardenes, or a Very Woman," 
written at the request of the Earl of Pembroke, was performed in 1613 — shortly 
after Shakespere's retirement John Webster was also a claimant for the honour 
of being a disciple of Avon's bard, and was one of the authors attached to the 
" Globe," and his Majesty's servants. Thomas Heywood, one of the most prolific 
composers of the day; Fletcher, the most taking popular writer of the time; Chap- 
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man, the learned and judicioos; Rotrlej, Field, Ford,&c., were at this time (1623) 
all engaged in bringing the grand epochs of history, or the splendid outgrowths of 
imagination, into visible being on the stage. Yet, having only exempted himself 
by implication, he here asserts that, stnee Shakeapere's death, the drooping stage 
" Hath mourned like night. 
And despaires day, bat for thy Volnmes light" 

Having already told how far Shakespere did 

** Our Lily oat-shine, 
Or sporting Kid, or Marlowe's mighty line," 
it is plain that he asserts dramatic supremacy for Shakespere — unless there should 
happen to be a mental reservation of that honour to himself. Observe, also, that 
though represented by Drummond as saying, in 1618, " Shakespere wanted art," he 
in this poem says, — 

" Yet must I not give Nature all; thy Art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part, 
• • • • « 

For a good Poet's macfe, as well as fiome, 
And such wert thou." 

And so distinctly shows that he thought of Shakespere as a studious thinker, and 
an industrious reviser of "his well-torned and true -filed lines." 
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WOEKS BY SAMUEL NEIL. 



THE ART OF SEASONING: a Popular Exposition of the 
Principles of Logic, Inductive and Deductive ; with an Intro- 
ductory Outline of the History of Logic, and an Appendix on 
recent Logical Developments, with Notes. By Samuel Neil. 
Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. cloth. 
^ After aD introdnction containing a sketch of the history of logic, inclading an 
account of the labonrs of the principal schoolmen and improvers of the art of 
reasoning, the treatise divides itself into the four usual parts of logic — perceptivity, 
judgment, ratiocination, and method. Among the subjects most copiously treated 
are the nature and kinds of evidence; the uses of syllogisms, which are Illustrated 
by familiar examples in each figure and mood; the various classes of fallacies; 
and the science of method. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EHETOETC: a Manual of the Laws of 

Taste, including the Theory and Practice of Composition. By 

Samuel Neil. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. cloth. 
The design of this treatise is to popularize the study of rhetoric, by uniting strict, 
philosophical accuracy of thought with a familiar mode of exposition. 

After defining the province of rhetoric, and explaining its utility, the author 
proceeds to investigate the origin of language, and of the various parts of speech, 
including the philosophy of general grammar. The history and structure of the 
English language occupies a separate section, in which are explained the modifica- 
tions it has undergone by the influences of the distinct races who have successively 
inhabited the island. The subject of style is copiously dwelt on, and the compo- 
nent qualities of a good style are severally analyzed and illustrated, and rules and 
aphorisms respecting diction are deduced. The work proceeds to treat on the 
imaginative faculties, comprehending the sources of poetic taste, and the logic, 
science, and characteristics of poetry and poetical language. This is followed by 
a chapter on the emotions, another on literary sesthetics, and by several chapters 
on figurative expressions. The sources of the ludicrous, of wit and humour, are 
then traced. 

The subject of method, in written compositions, and in orations adapted to the 
senate, the bar, the pulpit, and the platform, are next considered. Rhetorical is 
distinguished from logical method, and the partitions of oral and written discourses 
are laid down. 

Throughout this work, which embraces a great variety of topics, summaries of 
the principles are added in the form of axioms at the close of each sabject. 
Several analytical or synoptical tables are given; for example, of the passions, 
the figures of speech, the principles of proof, the appetites, desires, affections, and 
passions, &c. 

Handbook of Modeen History. 5s. 

Chkonological Tables, from the Keformation to tlie Indian 
War. 5s. 

Synopsis oe British Histoey. 28. 

Dictionary of Dates. Is. 

Cyclopedia of History (M*Bumey and Neil). 10s. 6d. 

British History and Geography (Bryce and Neil). 5s. 

The Young Debater (6th edition). Is. 



Composition and Elocution (5th edition). Is. 1^ 
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